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MORAL THEOLOGY AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir is a happy distinction of the science of Theology into 
two divisions, of which one, Dogmatic Theology, relates to 
things to be believed, and the other, Moral Theology, to 
things to be done. Moral Theology is probably so called 
because it regulates, or ought to regulate the manners, mopes, 
of men—that is, their modes of action. Itis the science of 
the Will of Gop with relation to the conduct of men. As a 
regulator of that conduct it has, nevertheless, a rival called 
Moral Philosophy. The conclusions to which these two rival 


‘ sciences conduct their respective votaries are to a very great 


extent the same, although they are not so invariably. The 
reason for their similitude or identity, is that modern Moral 
Philosophy, not unfrequently, borrows from Moral Theology the 
conclusions at which she professes.to have arrived, by follow- 
ing out her own premises through her own processes of rea- 
soning. The reason that they do not agree entirely is, that 
although they may set out from the same first principle, they 
soon come to different conclusions, because the principles 
which they combine with that first principle are obtained by 
very different processes. The immediate premises from which 
they reason are thus diverse from each other. 

Both set out with a belief in the existence of Gop, and both 
accept, as their first principle, the idea that human actions 
should be conformed to His Will. All modern systems of 
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Moral Philosophy assume this principle ; although they do not 
all state it in words, and those that do so seem immediately to 
forget it. Yet it does lie at the bottom of all schemes of 
Moral Philosophy ; only it is not so much attended to as it 
ought to be. The ancient heathen moral writers, for their sys- 
tems of morality do not deserve the name of Philosophy, were 
very much occupied with disputes, whether the basis of moral 
rules were to be laid in the honestum or in the utile. The 
champions of the honestum looked down, from their moral eleva- 
tion, upon the advocates of the ufile with some contempt. Yet 
they were never able to explain what was the quality designa- 
ted by their favourite word. The very notion of an action 
being honestum, honourable, implied a difference in the quality 
of actions ; of which some were, in consequence, to be preferred 
to others. But to say that those which were honourable were 
to be preferred, was only to say that those which were honoura- 
ble were honourable, and left behind an unanswered question : 
What is it that constitutes an action honourable? The answer 
could only be, conformity to some rule. After having got this 
answer, it would be necessary to dig deeper, in order to ascer- 
tain what was that rule; but the first answer must be, conform- 
ity to arule. The same idea is involved in the Latin word, 
rectum, right, of which the primary meaning is governed, or 
ruled. But if actions were to be considered as honourable, hon- 
estum, only because they were governed by, or conformed to a ° 
rule, it was reasoning in a circle to make the quality, honestas, 
the quality of being honestum, or honourable, the basis of a sys- 
tem of Moral Philosophy. It was, as has been just observed, 
necessary to dig deeper and find out the rule, conformity to 
which conferred the quality of honestas, or of being honourable, 
honestum. 

The advocates of the utile seem to have been men with more 
logical minds than their adversaries, but with inferior moral 
intuitions. ‘They saw that there was a fallacy in making con- 
formity to an undefined rule, the ultimate rule of human 
conduct ; so they adopted, as the basis of their system, the idea 
of utility. Whatever tended, according to their notions, to the 
benefit of mankind, they considered as useful. Every thing 
which tended to the benefit of mankind was right ; every thing 
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with an opposite tendency was wrong. But still the question 
occurred: Why is a man, in the regulation of his conduct, to 
take into view the good of mankind? To this question we do 
not know that the ancients sought for an answer. The mod- 
erns have found one, for which they are indebted to Moral 
Theology. The answer is: Because it is the Will of Gop that 
men should promote the happiness of each other. Thus we 
arrive at the ultimate rule of human action, the Will of Gop. 
So in the case of the other class of ancient moralists, the rule, 
conformity to which rendered an action honourable, or right, 
was the Will of Gop. Yet it was not given to either class to 
take the step which would have brought them in view of the 
truth which they had so nearly approached. 

While the Greeks and Romans were thus groping about in 
pursuit of the first principles of Moral Philosophy, the Jews 
were in the enjoyment of a true Moral Theology, obscured, 
indeed, by their comments and traditions, but still in itself 
a true, because a revealed, morality. 

Christians have the same advantage in a higher degree. 
Yet they have suffered themselves to be so misled by the 
influence of Greek and Latin literature, as to have actually 
plunged themselves into the depths of Moral Philosophy, to 
seek for an inferior guidance, when the superior was already 
in their hands. Men no longer amuse themselves with discus- 
sions about the useful and the honourable, but usually commence 
their schemes with a general admission that the Will of Gop is 
the ultimate rule of action. They, however, next proceed to 
draw the conclusion, that because Gop is good He wills the 
happiness of mankind, and that, consequently, that which pro- 
motes their happiness is conformed to His Will. They have 
thus arrived, logically, at the point from which the ancient 
champions of the utility system really set out, although they 
were unable consciously to rest it on any foundation. Having 
reached this point, our modern moral philosophers proceed 
to build up a system which does not vary very widely from 
that of their heathen predecessors. Sometimes they take 
another step in advance, before they begin to elaborate the 
details of their system. One makes benevolence the primary 
virtue, upon which his whole system is built. Another confers 
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that distinction upon justice. Others, again, take no such step, 
but regard all virtues as equal, and to be equally derived 
directly from the idea of pursuing the good of the human race. 
They all, however, unite in ignoring the idea of any direct 
operation of the Will of Gop upon the right or wrong of each 
individual action. They consider all actions to be right or 
wrong, as they are or are not benevolent or just, or as they do 
or do not tend to the promotion of human happiness. Then a 
new question arises. Suppose a case in which the happiness of 
an individual would be promoted by a particular action, 
whether the individual actor or any other person. Does that 
fact decide the right or wrong of the action? In other words: 
Is there no rule but present expediency ? 

To this question various answers have been given. Some 
say boldly, that expediency is the only rule. Others admit 
that doctrine, but maintain, in connection with it, that the 
expediency of an action must be decided after taking into 
view the effect of the action upon other persons, as well as 
upon the individual principally concerned. How far is this 
principle to extend? We must seck, says Bentham, the great- 
est good of the greatest number. But suppose that the action 
in question should be the murder of an innocent person, from 
which a very great number of persons would derive very great 
good. Is the murder lawful? Here Paley steps in with an 
answer. We are not, says he, to consider the effect of the 
action, as it stands isolated, and by itself; but, as we are seek- 
ing for a general rule, we must also consider the effect which 
would be produced, if every person acted upon the same prinei- 
ple. Every action is, then, to be governed by a rule, which is 
to be deduced from an examiuation into the effect of its 
observance or neglect, by all men, upon the entire mass of 
human happiness. It is a great practical objection to the Ben- 
thamite theory, that the knowledge of what would most con- 
duce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number is not an 
attainment within the compass of the human intellect. This 
Objection applies, with tenfold force, to the Paleyan theory ; 
since it is not possible for any human being to comprehend the 
effect of a rule, not reduced to universal practice, upon the 
happiness of all mankind. In the attempt to reason from such 
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premises the most fearful mistakes may be, and have been 
made. Of this the shocking system of Mandeville is the most 
striking instance. Reasoning upon principles like to, if not 
identical with, those of Paley, he arrived at the conclusion 
that private vices are public benefits, and consequently in 
themselves virtues. 

But although few moral philosophers have gone so far astray 
as Mandeville, yet they make great blunders in the deduction 
and application of their rules. They would make many more, 
did they not, consciously or unconsciously, accept the solution 
of many problems, which they cannot solve on their own prin- 
ciples, from the Holy Scriptures ; that is, did they not abandon 
Moral Philosophy for Moral Theology. All the sound decis- 
ions which they make are identical with those of Moral Theol- 
ogy; and they are generally sound, because they have been 
derived, directly or indirectly, from the Bible. 

Moral Theology, on the other hand, recognizes no primary 
virtue, waless it be reverence, or obedience. No other virtue is 
elevated to the primary position on account of its supposed use- 
fulness to the human race. Nor does Moral Theology enter 
upon the task of inferring from a principle not revealed, as 
the major, and a fact resting upon the evidence of very imper- 
fect inductions. as the minor, rules of conduct for mankind in 
general. Not that she rejects the aid of logic. On the con- 
trary, she makes very free use of it. But she makes a better 
selection of her premises than the rival science. 
takes, for her major, some Divine precept. By this means, two 
most important objects are attained. The argument rests on a 
solid foundation, and a vast deal of labor is saved in the 
inductions which moral philosophers require to prove the fact, 
which constitutes their minor. 


She always 


Moral Philosophy assumes the goodness of Gop, and then 
calls on the wisdom of man to decide what is good. Moral 
Theology rests on the wisdom of Gop, and calls on the weak- 
ness of man to submit to that wisdom. Gop, not man, is to 
decide what is good, and what is right. 

The Divine Law says: “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” Moral Theology accepts this precept 
asa conclusive rule, and has only to enter upon the task of 
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interpretation. The obvious meaning is that no falsehood shall 
be uttered, which may be injurious to any person; not to the 
human race, but to any single person; not merely to the per- 
son addressed or spoken of, but to any person. In applying 
this rule she soon discovers that no falsehood can be uttered, 
which will not be injurious to some person. It may either 
cause him to think more highly of himself than he ought to 
think, or it may depreciate him in the estimation of others 
unjustly, or it may injuriously affect his material or other exter- 
nal interests. But it is hard to conceive a falsehood, which if 
believed would not operate to the injury of some person. 
Would any man be willing that a falsehood should he told to, 
or of, him? Some men would be willing that some falsehoods 
should be told of them ; but it would be because they hoped, 
in consequence, to make some advantage to the injury of some 
other person. Other men would be willing that some false- 
hoods should be told to them ; but they must be such as would 
tend to make them think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think. As a general rule, all men regard falsehood as 
injurious to themselves; unless it enable them to make an 
undue advantage at the expense of others. Even the victim 
of flattery would reject it, as an injury, unless he believed it to 
be the truth. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion, that all falsehood is against 
our neighbor, and so within the purview of the ninth command- 
ment. But then comes an inspired commentary, of equal 
authority with the text, and says: “Speak every man the truth 
with his neighbor.” [Eph. iv. 25.] Moral Philosophy is 
obliged to take a more circuitous course. She begins by 
assuming that Gop is good, from that fact she infers that He 
desires the happiness of mankind, the next step in her reasons 
ing is, that whatever promotes the happiness of the human 
race is right. To all this there seems to be no objection. 
Having thus gotten a major proposition, she sets out to 
search for a minor, and finds or invents all manner of. rea- 
sons for believing that truth promotes the happiness of the 
human race. She does this because she knows that the fact is 
so, but she must nevertheless have a reason. In seeking one 
she may, perhaps, blunder with Mandeville into the conclusion 
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that it does not. But if she escape that error, she concludes 
that society could not exist without mutual confidence, 
and mutual confidence would be at an end, if men did not gene- 
rally speak the truth. For this reason, falsehood is unlawful. 
So she has arrived, by a longer route, at the same conclusion 
with Moral Theology, but not at the same certainty in that 
conclusion. 

Her rule rests on the assumption that society could not exist 
unless man, as a general rule, spoke the truth. But unfortu- 
nately, a little observation suffices to show us that men, as a 
general rule, do not speak the truth when under a temptation 
to speak falsely, and that all men understand this. Moreover, 
it is soon discovered that, although mutual confidence is dimin- 
ished by the knowledge, it is not destroyed. Lastly, it is dis- 
covered that society can still go on with this diminished 
confidence ; because men will judge for themselves, as to the 
probability that, in any given case, a man is speaking truly, 
and will, for the most part, come to a conclusion which will 
approximate to the truth. 

This state of things gives rise to an idea that every man is to 
be on his guard against deception, and consequently that, within 
certain conventional limits, every man is at liberty to violate 
the truth, on the supposition that, within those limits, the other 
party is bound to take care of himself. The legal maxim 
caveat emptor is founded on this notion. The amount of trick 
which relieves the buyer from the rigour of this maxim is alto- 
gether conventional. A similar principle is applied to the 
vendor, in some cases in which the buyer has availed himself 
of tricks within conventional limits. Liberty is thus obtained for 
a very considerable margin of falsehood in commercial trans- 
actions, within which the law does not interfere. It abstains 
from interfering, un the very ground that, within those limits, 
falsehood is sanctioned by the usages of trade ; that is, by the 
consciences of the majority of traders. 

When we pass out of the sphere of trade, we find all manner 
of exceptions to the rule of veracity, admitted in practice. 
Some of these are founded upon the idea that no one is 
deceived by what is, in form, a falsehood, but which has 
acquired a conventional signification consistent with the truth, 
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Those exceptions which rest on this ground seem to stand on 
better ground than most others. For the command to speak 
truth may well be so interpreted as to mean: So speak as to 
convey the truth to the minds of the hearers. Other excep- 
tions, like those of the commercial world, have for their justi- 
fication the idea that a man must be on his guard against false- 
hood. Others again are defended upon the principle, that the 
particular falsehood does more good than the example of false- 
hood does harm. This brings back the principle that expe- 
diency, in a narrow sense, is to be the rule of right and wrong. 
This is a violation of the rule of not doing evil that good may 
come of it. It may be reconciled with the Benthamite theory 
of secking tle greatest good of the greatest number, but not 
to the Paleyan, that every action is to be regarded in the light 
of the effect, which would be produced if it were universally 
followed as a precedent. Perhaps a man might attempt to 
reconcile the doctrine to the Paleyan principle, by saying that 
every particular action must be regarded as a precedent only 
under certain circumstances. That the two cases must, as the 
lawyers say, run on all fours with each other. Every action 
would then be an exception, not conformed to a general rule. 
But mankind are not to be trusted with such distinctions. 
They will bring every case within the exception ; in which, from 
any cause, they are desirous of being absolved from the rule of 
veracity. 

This notion of the good, in the particular case, overbalane- 
ing the evil of the general principle, is at the bottom of all 
loose moral systems, especially as connected with the doctrine 
of truth. It leads to a vast amount of wrong-doing ; for when 
the benefit is to the individual actor and the injury to society, 
—an idea which is to most men little more than an abstrac- 
tion—the actor is easily persuaded that a very little good will 
overbalance almost any amount of evil. The idea of injury to 
an abstraction is, to most minds, too refined and subtle, too 
remote from ordinary habits of thought, to be readily appre- 
hended. The practical difficulty of dealing with men upon 
such principles is very great ; and the most monstrous results 
may be arrived at by following them out, especially if they are 
combined with some other false principle. 
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The moral system of Alphonsus Liguori, strangely called 
Moral Theology, for it is only a very corrupt system of Moral 
Philosophy, is an instance of this, so far as it deals with the 
doctrine of truth. It is not a system of Moral Theology, 
because it does not at all appeal to the Divine precepts, but 
rests upon the notion of expediency, or utility, and recommends 
itself to individuals by assuming, agreeably to the natural 
inclinations of mankind, that to be useful which is expedient 
to the person called upon to act. So long as it is busied with 
deciding what is right or wrong in particular cases, it reasons 
solely on this erroneous notion; but when its attention is 
drawn to general principles, it finds itself obliged, by its pre- 
tence of being Moral Theology, to pay some respect to the 
Divine precept of speaking the truth. This it formally recog- 
nizes ; while it forthwith begins to look about for some means 
of reconciling it to the conclusions of the erroneous and miser- 
able system which has been already mentioned. It was 
remarked, a few sentences back, that the most justifiable prin- 
ciple upon which exceptions had been allowed to the gene- 
ral rule of speaking the literal truth, was the idea that the 
precept of speaking the truth does not mean speaking the 
formal or literal truth, but speaking in such a manner as to 
convey true ideas to one’s hearers. Now the means by which 
Liguori and similar writers contrive to reconcile the broad 
precept with their loose notions of veracity is, the adoption 
of an interpretation which is exactly the reverse of that 
idea. They treat the precept as if it commanded men to 
speak only the formal and literal truth ; so that if a false idea 
can be conveyed to the minds of the hearers, by means of 
speaking the literal truth, the precept is not violated. It would 
not be easy to imagine a plainer case of making the command- 
ment of Gop of none effect through the traditions of men. 
But although it is only Liguori, and writers of his school, who 
have ventured formally to teach this doctrine, and even they 
only with much caution and cireuity, there are many persons 
whose practice is more or less conformed to the notion, and 
who calm their consciences by some half-understood reference 
to it. But if the equivocation were seen through and brought 
into direct contact with the precept, it would quickly appear 
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that one of the ideas must exclude the other. If the precept 
of speaking the truth can be reconciled with the practice of 
conveying falsehood in the words of literal truth, it is plain 
that itis nullified, and must, in some way, be modified. Liguori 
effects the necessary modification by tacitly assuming that while 
the precept of speaking the truth requires the speaking the lit- 
eral truth, it is only lawful to deviate from the practical truth, 
in particular cases. That is, where the good effected by so doing 
overbalances the general evil which results from the violation of 
the principle of always speaking practical truth. It is easily seen 
that this involves the fundamental defect of Moral Philosophy, 
in substituting a rule inferred from an induction of particulars, 
for a precept written in the Book of Divine Revelation. This 
is done, too, in the very moment of professing to adopt the 
principles of Moral Theology, by resting duty upon a Divine 
precept. It is done by assigning a reason for the Divine pre- 
cept, which is so far from being authorized by revelation, that it 
is not a true one. Ithappens that the precept in question is one 
of the very few, for which the Divine Author has condescended 
to giveareason. Therevealed reason is thus expressed : “ Put- 
ting away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour ; for 
ye are all members one of another.” [Ephesians, iv. 25.| In 
the same spirit another verse, in the same chapter, mentions, 
“speaking the truth in love.” For this Liguori ventures to 
substitute the common reason given by moral philosophers, for 
the obligation of veracity ; that the truth is necessary to the 
well-being of society. From this false principle, by a mode of 
reasoning as false as the principle from which he reasons, he 
deduces a conclusion which must of necessity be false. It is 
that whenever the good produced, or the evil averted, by a par- 
ticular falsehood is sufficient to overbalance the evils inflicted 
on society, the person about to speak is released from the obli- 
gation of speaking the truth. Not, however, absolutely, as if 
in order to show how miserable the logic of casuistry may be, 
from speaking practical truth. The precept enforces literal or 
formal truth. The person concerned is not absolved from 
observing the precept, but only from observing it in its natural 
and rational sense. 

The principles of Liguorian morality, so far as they relate to 
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the doctrine of truth, seem to be these: The literal truth must, 
asa gencral rule, be spoken, although even to this there are 
exceptions, and it is by no means always necessary that the lit- 
eral truth should be so spoken as to be heard, by those to whom 
the speaker professes to address himself. But the obligation 
to speak substantial truth is far less stringent. Substantial 
truth may be evaded, in erder to serve any purpose of procur- 
ing good or averting evil, which may affect the speaker, his 
friends or his party ; and this privilege may be extended to 
any thing which he may think good or evil. Still the general 
rule is that the practical, or substantial truth must be evaded 
without a departure from the literal truth, or that which the 
speaker can make literal truth, by using language in a forced 
and unusual sense. He may even go so far as to tell the lite- 
ral truth, suppressing some words by uttering them in such a 
tone of voice that he knows that they will not be heard, and 
by that means convey to the minds of his hearers substantial 
or practical untruth. But if by all these means he cannot 
manage to deceive, without departing from the literal or for- 
mal truth, he may, in certain extreme cases, even violate the 
precept in the sense in which it is to be generally accepted. 
Still, it is right to repeat, that as a general rule, adherence to 
the literal or formal truth, is required, as well as to the practi- 
eal and substantial truth except in cases in which such adhe- 
rence would be very inconvenient. 

The whole scheme is a combination of the wicked with the 
grotesque, which is unparalleled except by some other parts of 
the Liguorian system. It is not easy to say to which of the 
false principles upon which this scheme is founded, it owes the 
larger portion of the wickedness which it contains; but it is 
evident that both have contributed largely. Its grotesqueness 
it plainly owes, in part, to the combination, and in part to the 
strange logic, by means of which the combination is effected. 

The design of the present article is to point out the essential 
difference between Moral Theology and Moral Philosophy. 
The first rests upon Divine Revelation, and the second upon 
human induction. The induction is imperfect for two reasons ; 
one of these is, that no human mind is capable of conceiving all 
the circumstances, which ought to enter into such an induction. 
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The other is, that no one ever takes the trouble to make such 
an induction even as extensive as it might be made by proper 
care and industry. It is too plain to require proof, that, in a 
Christian point of view, Moral Theology, and not Moral Phi- 
losophy, is the true guide of life. 

It is to be lamented, that the exact reverse seems to be the 
opinion of a majority of mankind. “ What,” says the reader, 
“do you really mean to say, that the majority of mankind are 
governed by the principles of Moral Philosophy?” Certainly 
not. No doubt the majority of mankind have never heard of 
such a science. But every man has some notions of what he 
calls Morality, or Morals. These notions must, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously to the holder, rest upon some basis. 
That basis must be the Word of Gop or some other authority. 
If the Word of Gop be adopted as their basis, then the holder 
of the notions adheres to the leading idea of Moral Theology ; 
although he may never have heard that phrase. It is very 
true that all persons who call themselves religious, as well as 
not a few who do not, profess to base their ideas of Morals, 
upon Divine Revelation, and so far accept the theory of 
Moral Theology. But the same persons, practically, ignore 
the theory, which, by their profession, they have adopted. In 
determining whether any particular action, about the lawful- 
ness of which there may be doubts, be right or wrong, they 
resort to some other rule of action. Some persons never read 
the Bible, some never remember what they read, and some never 
think of applying in practice what they remember. If the 
attention of a person, belonging to any of these classes, be 
called to a Scriptural precept he or she will probably admit its 
authority. Yet there are persons who will not hesitate to take 
the ground of the old woman, who differed from St. Paul about 
the precept of conjugal obedience. Still, as a general rule the 
authority of the Bible will be formally admitted ; only as in 
the case of Liguori, it will be immediately evaded. It is not 
of much importance whether it be denied or evaded, or by 
what process of sophistry it is evaded, if that course should be 
preferred, or whether, without being either denied or evaded, it 
is simply neglected. No man can listen to the conversation of 
society, on topics connected with morals, or observe the actions 
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of those who consider themselves moral persons, without observ: 
ing, that the Bible, as a rule of action, is very much neglected 
and that another rule of action has taken its place. 

The rule, which most generally serves as a substitute, is that 
of public opinion. By public opinion, most persons mean the 
opinion of the sect, profession, circle, or clique with which they 
are connected. But it will be found that all those various 
opinions are nothing but modifications of a more general public 
opinion, which is in its turn composed by an union of them all. 
This general public opinion is modilied by each sect, profession, 
circle or clique, to accommodate it to the passions, prejudices, 
and interests of its members. The general public opinion 
accepts the modifications, which are for the most part errors, 
with some abatements and changes, which are, however, rejected 
by the several subdivisions of society when they reflect back 
the general public opinion in those opinions which they respect- 
ively regard in that light. It is these special public opinions 
with which every one finds himself in more immediate contact, 
and to which he accommodates his actions as toarule. The 
general public opinion agrees with those particular public opin- 
ions, of which it is composed, in that they all rest on the one 
principle of utility, or expediency. The general public opinion 
enforces a course of action, which will advance, what are con- 
sidered the interests of the public. The particular public opin- 
ions enforce a course of action which will advance, what are 
supposed to be the interests of the sect, profession, circle, or 
clique to which each respectively belongs. Upon the whole, it 
has always been found, that public opinion is a most indulgent 
moral teacher, and lays down very lenient rules, for the guid- 
ance ofthe conscience. This is partly owing to the facts which 
have just been mentioned, and partly to the disposition felt by 
every individual, whose opinions have entered into its compo- 
sition, not to tie himself up too closely. 

Public opinion ignores both Moral Theology and Moral Phi- 
losophy. But its rule of morals practically rejects that of the 
former, and practically accepts that of the latter. It rests, as 
has already been intimated, upon the idea of the wiile, that is 
held to be right, which is useful to the public; whether the 
great public, or any division of it, which may, for the time, 
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have assumed the name. Yet every individual is left at lib- 
erty within certain, or rather uncertain, limits, to decide for 
himself, how far the good produced or evil averted by any par- 
ticular infringement of the general rules which public opinion 
has enacted, may compensate for the evils of such infringement. 
Of course, the good or evil which is considered, ought to be, 
according to public opinion, good or evil to the public. But, 
in many cases the passions and interests of the individual 
induce him to substitute private good or evil for that which is 
properly public. The public knows that every person, who 
makes one of that public, is liable to the same temptation, and 
so makes very liberal allowances for such aberrations. When 
such things are carried to very great lengths, public opinion 
pronounces its censure ; but it is only in extreme cases that the 
censure is very strong. A mitigated censure may be pro- 
nounced in an ordinary case of an abuse of the permission to 
expound the rule, none at all ina slight one. But public opin- 
ion is only severe in cases in which the wrong-doer has plainly 
set all rules of morality at defiance. 

The code of public opinion is utilitarian, taking that word 
in a very narrow sense. It does not look much beyond the 
material interests of mankind. The assertion of St. Paul that 
“Love is the fulfilling of the Law,” is not atall regarded. The 
happiness of a human being depends much more upon the con- 
dition of the internal affections than upon any external circum- 
stances whatever. Hence the cultivation of the kindly affec- 
tions would contribute more to human happiness than any exter- 
nal course of action. Those systems of government and social 
organization which tend to the cultivation of the affections, 
although, like all other systems, liable to abuses, are in them- 
selves more conducive to human happiness than those which are 
formed solely witha view to material prosperity and the eman- 
cipation of the individual will from restraint. These ideas are 
not consonant with public opinion ; which has taken a precisely 
opposite direction. But they seem to pervade the whole of 
the Holy Scriptures. The Divine Law looks to the internal 
improvement of the individual who is called upon to obey, as 
well as to the external advantage of those who are to be ben- 
efitted by his obedience. The individual is taught to seek this 
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improvement by the cultivation of the affections, as a means of 
overcoming the selfishness of the human heart. By this means 
the happiness of others. as well as of himself, is promoted, and 
peace and good will among men extended. Perhaps more and 
greater evils have arisen from the repudiation of this system 
and the substitution for it, of one founded on the notion of 
expediency or utility, than are generally supposed. Be that as 
it may, the system of morals prevalent in the world knows 
nothing of any such deep principles. It only seeks to enforce 
the performance of such outward actions as may promote the 
outward prosperity of mankind, and the abstinence from such 
actions, as may injuriously effect such outward prosperity. 

Another striking difference between Moral Theology and 
Moral Philosophy is, that the one rests upon authority and the 
other upon reason. The one exacts obedience to an external 
Law which has sanctions ; an obedience founded upon fear and 
reverence for the author of the Law. The other appeals to 
the individual judgment, whether its precepts be not proper, 
because fitted to promote the public welfare. The one in- 
volves the idea of an objective difference between right and 
wrong; on this distinction it bases objective rules which it 
applies immediately to the conduct. The other, perhaps, 
implies the existence of such objective rules, but does not take 
them much into view or apply them directly to the conduct. 
They are rather removed to such a distance that, like the gods 
of Epicurus, they have no influence on the affairs of the world. 
What is directly applied to the conduct is the subjective deduc- 
tion which the mind has made from them. 

This deduction has been made without any conscious refer- 
ence to the objective character or Divine origin of the rules 
themselves. The deductions are consequently without any 
sanction other than expediency, which, in Moral Philosophy, 
is at once the rule and the sanction by which it is enforced. 
The rules drawn from this general principle sometimes, how- 
ever, receive a new sanction from external powers. Sometimes 
public opinion undertakes to enforce them, by means of her 
censures, affecting the reputation and position of the offend- 
ers. But this is very capriciously done, and involves too much 
uncertainty to be of much use. When the rules deduced by 
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Moral Philosophy from her first principle have been adopted 
by public opinion, they are sometimes engrafted into the law 
of the land, and receive a sanction from the penal code of the 
civil power. But, in themselves, they are well understood to 
be subjective and without sanction; so, although they have 
been adopted by a large number of persons, so large as to be 
able to give them the weight of public opinion, they do not 
furnish, practically, external rules of right and wrong, where- 
by people may be governed. Moral Philosophy, thus, fails to 
supply a great want of human society. 

This want can only be supplied by the adoption of Moral 
Theology, instead of Moral Philosophy, as the basis of moral- 
ity. The perfection of human nature consists in conformity 
to the Divine Nature. But this is above the level of ordinary 
humanity. It is a height which very few attain in this life. 
Obedience to the Divine Will is the nearest approach to that 
blessed state which an immense majority of human beings are 
able to make. It is one of the many blessings of the inferior 
condition—which, although inferior to the highest, is itself very 
exalted—that it is a step on the road to the higher ; which 
it may thus aid in reaching, if not in this world, in the other. 
Obedience to the Divine Will is, then, a grace, at which all 
should aim. Yet how little is done in that way, and how few 
persons seem to look for any other guide of life than public 
opinion ! 

Moral sermons have been so long scouted, that few clergy- 
men care to preach them. It scems to be generally forgotten 
that the Sermon on the Mount is a moral sermon. The taste 
of hearers is so thoroughly vitiated, that they will bear neither 
a doctrinal sermon, unless it be against transubstantiation, nor 
a moral sermon, in the sense of a sermon inculcating the ideas 
of Moral Theology. The first is regarded, as the Athenians 
regarded the preaching of St. Paul, as babbling. Men have 
learned to consider Faith as simply subjective; that is, they 
think that it is of no consequence what is believed, provided 
it be sincerely believed, too much be not believed, and some 
certain Shibboleths be adopted in its expression. As for 
morality, any child is supposed to understand it. Besides, 
there is danger of a discourse on morality reviving unpleasant 
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recollections. If children do know all about morality, they 
must learn it by intuition; for very little care is taken to 
teach them. But it is assumed that by some means they do 
know in what sound morals consist. So every man regards it 
as an insult, if aclergyman attempt to teach him what is morally 
right. There is another idea which works-in the same direc- 
tion ; it is, that the object of a sermon ought to be to teach 
men the way to heaven. Now, public opinion holds that the 
chief use of morals is to advantage the affairs of the world. 
This erroneous notion may be traced to two sources; one 
theological, and one philosophical. On the side of Theology 
is the undue prominence which has been given to the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, as though it were the only doctrine 
in the Bible. On the side of Philosophy is the adoption of 
expediency, or utility, as the foundation and the sanction of 
the rule. Between the two, a lamentable divorce has been 
brought about between religion and morals. 

No, people will not have either doctrinal sermons or moral 
sermons ; they will only have practical sermons. These seem 
to be so named on the principle of lucus a non lucendo, because 
there is nothing practical in them. They may consist of com- 
mon-places, or of exhortations to common-places; but they 
must contain no Theology, either dogmatic or moral, on pain 
of ceasing to be practical. If they teach any doctrine, the 
preacher is intolerant, uncharitable, and behind the age. But 
the same consequences do not follow from denying any doc- 
trine. If they teach any moral principles, the preacher is not 
Evangelical ; his discourse savours of heathenism ; he is a mere 
moralist, knowing nothing of the power of the Gospel. 

What the age wants is a true understanding of what the 
Gospel is, and consequently of what it is to be Evangelical. 
The Gospel is indeed good news, and such is the etymology of 
the word ; but, like most other words, it has a meaning larger 
than is contained in its etymology. Perhaps the same view 
might be expressed by saying that the good news involves a 
good many more ideas than Justification by Faith. Indeed 
that doctrine itself involves a good many ideas—some of 
them very mysterious, and is anything but the simple doc- 
trine which it is the fashion to represent it. The Gospel is 
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good news; but that good news involves a Creed to be 
believed, and a Law to be obeyed. Both must, in their meas- 
ure, be understood. The Creed, so far as it may be under- 
stood ; that is, to the point of perceiving that it involves truths 
above human comprehension, as well as of understanding those 
truths which are within the compass of the human intellect. 
Both these classes of truths must, however, be received by th 

aid of Divine Faith. The Law must be understood to such an 
extent as will enable us to reduce it into practice. Doctrinal 
teaching and Moral teaching are thus both requisite to the 
proper comprehension and reception of the Gospel. Moral 
sermons and Doctrinal sermons are both necessary to the 
character of a truly Evangelical preacher. 

It is indispensable that men should be brought to under- 
stand the necessity of conforming their conduct to the Divine 
Will. All who consider themselves to be religious, admit, as 
has been already suggested, this idea as a truth. But to most 
of them it isa mere abstract and barren truth. The admis- 
sion is not made earnestly and practically. If it were, the Bible 
would be made more the rule of moral action. That it is not 
generally so regarded will be easily discovered by turning the 
conversation, in almost any company, on any subject connected 
with morals, on which the prevalent ideas are at variance with 
the precepts of Holy Scripture. There are many cases of this 
sort connected with the law of marriage. You will find thata 
text of Scripture does not at all settle the question. Those 
persons who claim to be religious, will attempt to explain it 
away. Those who do not will simply ignore it. Both courses 
betoken a sad want of reverence. 

This, after all, is the great want of the age. We claim to 
be Christians,and yet we pay very little attention cither to the 
Christian Creed or the Christian Law. For the first, we have 
substituted what we call the simplicity of the Gospel. That 
is so much of the Gospel as can be accommodated to our preju- 
dices. For the latter we substitute any ideas on the subject of 
morality which may happen to be fashionable in the circle in 
which we move. The last is the error with which it was 
designed to deal in this article more particularly ; but it was 
found impossible to avoid some incidental notice of the other. 
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The remedy for our erroneous notions of morals and for the 
loose conduct to which they give occasion, is to be found in 
impressing upon men’s minds a deep conviction that Gop is the 
Governor of the world, and that “ He hath appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world, by that Man whom He hath 
ordained ; whereof He hath given us assurance, in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead.” That day was shown to St. 
John in prophetic vision, when he saw “the dead small and 
great stand before Gop, and the books were opened; and 
another book was opened, which is the Book of Life; and the 
dead were judged out of the things which were written in 
those books, according to their works. And the sea gave up 
the dead, which were in it; and death and hell delivercd up 
the dead which were in them, and they were judged according 
to their works.” 

What will be the rule of judgment in that day? Will it be 
the honestum or the utile? Will it be utility or expediency ? 
Will it be Moral Philosophy? Will it be public opinion? 
Will it not be the Revealed Will of Gop? If it will, ought 
we not to make that the rule of action now, which will be the 
rule by which we shall be judged hereafter? Let us, then, 
cease to regard the Bible as only containing the good news 
of salvation by Faith, and ‘begin to understand, that it com- 
prehends the law, which is to be the guide of life, and let 
us act upon that understanding. H. D. E. 





GROUNDS OF UNITY. 


A good deal of error and mischief has sometimes arisen from 
misplacing the grounds of unity in the Church. The subject is 
interesting and important in itself; and we the rather move it 
at this time, forasmuch as such movement may do somewhat 
further towards “ defining our position” in the Church Monthly. 

Wherein, then, does the unity in question properly consist? 
what are the right grounds, means, and ends of it? how is it 
practicable, and why is it desirable? 

Now, men too often speak and think of unity as if it could 
not well consist with any sort or measure of diversity. This is 
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making unity but a paltry naked synonym of oneness; which 
is all the same as to predicate musical harmony of a monotone. 
In the proper sense, unity rather implies some kind of diver- 
sity: it is the drawing together of various and, it may be, even 
opposite things, under the ordering of a common purpose or 
law ; and the greater diversity there is in the things, the more 
deep and varied is the harmony resulting from their concur- 
rence. 

Thus the very idea of unity involves something of manifold- 
ness: this is its constituent principle ; and without more or less 
of this it dwindles and flattens into oneness, which is to unity 
what mere surface is to a solid sphere. Therefore it is, that 
unity gives strength ; and an action is rendered strong in pro- 
portion to the number of codrdinate and coéfficient activities 
that are made to work together under the reconciling and con- 
trolling virtue of some higher power. Among the harmonizing 
principles, whose office and effect it is to bring unity out of 
diversity, is that of justice in the State. This idea of a com- 
plex and manifold unity lies at the bottom of some of those 
divine speculations in Plato’s Republic, where he discourses to 
the effect, that “it is not wisdom and strength alone that make 
a State wise and strong; but order, like the diapason, runs 
through the whole State, causing the weakest, and the strong- 
est, and the middling people to move in one concent.” And 
again he remarks, in substance, that “the harmonic power of 
political justice is the same as that musical concent which con- 
nects the three chords, the octave, the bass, and the fifth.” 
And in the historical drama of King Henry the Fifth, a greater 
than Plato discourses to the like effect : 


For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 

Like music. Therefore doth Heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience. 


And in another part of the same, after describing how “ the 
honey-bees by a rule in nature teach the act of order to a peo- 
pled kingdom,” he adds, 


That many things, having full reference 
To one concent, may work contrariously : 
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As many arrows loosed several ways, 

Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 

As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 

So many a thousand actions, once afoot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 

Without defeat. 

Nor should it here be overlooked or forgotten, that in the 
department of moral and spiritual dynamics we meet with far 
other laws than those which govern in mathematical science. 
For, in the former, because two given things do not agree 
together, it by no means follows but that both of them will 
agree witha third. On the contrary, the association of the 
third may be just what was wanting in order to develop some 
latent power or principle pervading them all, which, overcom- 
ing their repugnancies, shall draw and knit them into a firm 
unity and accordance. For example, a great many men, though 
differing very widely in views and aims and sentiments, may 
yet agree in attachment to a particular object. Here we have 
a unity of affection consisting with, it may be, the greatest diver- 
sity in all other respects. And, what is more, the natural effect 
of this diversity will be to strengthen that unity: they will be 
apt to cherish and cleave to the object all the more, because of 
its power to inspire them with a common sentiment stronger 
than all the particulars wherein they differ. For there is that 
in human nature which, even when left to itself, and much more 
when informed with Christian grace, grapples and holds men 
with special tenacity to an object or cause which, appealing to 
the common principles of their being, and striking a cord that 
vibrates through all their bosoms alike, draws them out of and 
above themselves and their several interests, and makes them to 
be and feel as brethren. It is as an instance wherein “ one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin :” and the instance 
is the more precious in their sight, and takes the deeper hold 
on their life, for the elements of conflict which would otherwise 
make them foes, and for the motives and occasions of division 
and discord from which it rescues them. So that where many 
men of many minds agree and unite in anything, their union 
and agreement therein will, within certain limits and condi- 
tions, stand firm and strong in proportion to the arguments of 
difference which it surmounts, to the variety of thoughts and 
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interests which it reconciles, and to the collateral repugnancies 
and antagonisms which it overcomes: the very pressure arising 
from the included diversity of aims and powers serves to make 
strong the bands of their common life; provided, of course, 
that such pressure be not strained beyond a certain pitch, nor 
concentrated overmuch on a particular point ; which is such an 
exception as only confirms the rule. 

The principle in hand is well illustrated in the structure and 
working of our great National Constitution. Here we havean 
instance not only of diversity in unity, but of unity deriving 
great strength from that very diversity ; a nation made up of 
many parts, each being complete and independent in itself, yet 
all of them growing together into a consistent and harmonious 
whole. And is it not clear, that we prize that which makes us 
one people all the more forasmuch as it still permits us to be 
many peoples? Can it be doubted that the whole is much 
stronger for being made up of many parts, than it could be if 
it were a whole without parts? Unquestionably, fhe several 
parts, from their very freedom of individual life, contribute so 
much the more to feed and augment the common life: because 
with us the powers of the nation are distributed into divers 
local governments, therefore the stupendous fabric of our Gen- 
eral Government stands far more secure in our attachment and 
allegiance, than it could do if all those powers were central- 
ized and consolidated in one. Thus from our very freedom of 
diversity the principle of unity sucks growth and vigour: the 
current of national spirit and feeling runs the deeper, because 
the nationality is of such a scope and texture as serves at once 
to cherish and to compose those very elements which, but for 
that nationality, would waste themselves in perpetual conflict. 

Wordsworth somewhere speaks of the American State as an 
“unknit republic.” And to a distant or a superficial observer 
it may well appear such: for the diversity of external form and 
movement hides from him the vital power wherein their unity 
consists ; the members are so great and so many, that he per- 
ceives not the force and working of that common life which 
knits and holds them together. Perhaps a deeper and juster 
insight would disclose that our Constitution is therefore strong, 
because its nature is to permit and even invite such a growth of 
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the several parts, as renders the union of all manifestly neces- 
sary to the well-being of each ; and because it generates in them 
such a fulness of individual life, that they can nowise live 
together, except in the bonds of a common life. In short, their 
great diversity of interest is the very thing that, more than all 
others, serves to interest them in one another: their noblest 
mutualities grow from that self-same freedom which invites 
their individualities into full development. 

The working of the same law is widely exemplified in the 
history of those religious bodies where unity, if such it may be 
called, has proceeded by excluding diversity. For how can 
there be much energy of public life, unless the powers of indi- 
vidual life have free play ? or what motive can any one member 
have for holding fast his place in a body where the other mem- 
bers are little more than repetitions of himself? So that uni- 
formity of structure is the very thing that precludes any vital 
knitting together of the parts. That the members do not differ, 
is, in effect, the very reason why they cannot agree: they are 
so much alike, that no one has necd of another. Thus the self 
same principle, in virtue of which they have thought themselves 
strong, has proved their greatest source of weakness: there 
was little in them to be held together, therefore they have been 
continually splitting asunder. In other words, they have lacked 
strength of unity exactly in proportion as their way of secking 
it was by preventing diversity of interest, of character, of 
thought, and sentiment, and by withholding or repressing free- 
dom of mental, moral, and vital evolution. Because men could 
not grow in the body, therefore they must needs grow out of it. 

It is on this principle that the Church has acted in making 
her ground and matter of unity to consist in historical facts, 
not in logical forms ; and schisms and breaches of unity have 
commonly sprung from endeavouring to substitute the latter for 
the former. For it is the nature of facts that they touch and 
fit the mind on all sides: they combine as many elements of 
thought as there are faculties and aptitudes in man. So that 
the same fact has divers meanings, and affords matter for many 
and various considerations, insomuch that of any given number 
of minds each may take some special consideration above the 
rest: they all see the same fact, but not all the same matier in 
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it; and are all held to the same object, but not all by the same 
aptitude or faculty. Thus facts furnish ground for unity in 
diversity. And ona platform framed of such material a man 
can agree with others without ceasing to be himself; or he can 
differ from others and even from himself, and still be the same, 
because his change proceeds by addition, not by substitution ; 
if he chance upon a new thought, instead of pushing out the 
old, it combines with it, adds to it, and strengthens it. 

Notwithstanding, men may often be heard talking and argu- 
ing as if there could be no unity in the things of religion with- 
out agreement in thought and opinion. And forasmuch as the 
latter manifestly cannot consist with liberty and intelligence ; 
forasmuch as it can only be had by crushing down all individu- 
ality of life and thought under an iron law of uniformity ; for- 
asmuch as men can nowise be made to see all alike, except 
either by putting out their eyes, or by keeping them in the 
dark ; the inference of course is, that unity is not a desirable 
thing, and therefore that breaches of unity are neither bad in 
themselves, nor criminal in their authors. 

One of the most popular statements of this matter is by Mr. 
Macaulay in his article on Church and State, where he under- 
takes to prove, in opposition to Mr. Gladstone and others, that 
unity in the Church is an impossibility ; a thing which never 
has been, and never can be, and which it is the height of absur- 
dity to expect. What he says on the subject is of little conse- 
quence, save as expressing a view wherein he is far from being 
alone. His argument runs thus: “Unity, Mr. Gladstone tells 
us, is essential to truth. And this is most unquestionable. But 
when he goes on to tell us this unity is the characteristic of the 
Church of England, that she is one in body and in spirit, we 
are compelled to differ from him widely. The Apostolic sue- 
cession she may or may not have. But unity she most certainly 
has not. and never has had. It is a matter of perfect notori- 
ety, that her formularies are framed in such a manner as to 
admit to her highest offices men who differ from each other 
more widely than a very High-Churchman differs from a Cath- 
olic, or a very Low-Churchman from a Presbyterian ; and that 
the general leaning of the Church, with respect to some impor- 
tant questions, has been sometimes one way, and sometimes 
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another.” Then, after mentioning several questions, such as 
“Calvinism and Arminianism,” “the operation of the sacra- 
ments,” and the just grounds and limits of ecclesiastical author- 
ity and private judgment, wherein there have been and are 
great and manifest differences of opinion, he goes on as fol- 
lows: “ All these different opinions are held, avowed, preached, 
printed, within the pale of the Church, by men of unquestioned 
integrity and understanding. What, then, becomes of Mr. 
- Gladstone’s eloquent exhortations to unity? Is it not mere 
mockery to attach so much importance to unity in form and 
name, where there is so little in substance? And is it not clear 
that Mr. Gladstone is bound, on his own principles, to abandon 
the defence of a Church in which unity is not found ?” 

This argument has doubtless been regarded by many as set- 
tling the question. It is an instance, such as the writer abounds 
in, of a very small logic pertly used. And if agreement in 
opinion were the only unity possible or desirable, the reasoning 
might be conclusive ; this being a sort of unity which it were 
plainly ridiculous to assert and vain to expect. But then it so 
happens, that this is a kind of unity which, we will venture to 
say, no man in his senses ever thought of asserting or of expect- 
ing. For, in truth, opinion is nowise the proper matter of 
ecclesiastical, any more than of civil or of domestic unity. 
And could not the writer conceive of such a thing as unity of 
interest, or affection, or spirit, or organization, coéxisting with 
diversity of opinion, and even deriving strength therefrom? 
Is a man bound to consider his opinions infallible, and so to 
make them matter of conscience, and esteem them above every- 
thing else? May not several persons unite in loving and cher- 
ishing the same object, without holding the same opinions con- 
cerning that object? May not a man think freely and have his 
own opinions, without preferring them to every thing else, to 
father and mother, or wife and children, or country, or Church? 
Cannot a man and his wife differ in opinion, without breach of 
that sacred unity, in which it is their duty and honour and hap- 
piness to live? Nay, cannot a man differ from himself, change 
his opinions, without ceasing to be at unity with himself? Must 
any man, does any wise man, so conceit of his opinions as to be 
willing for their sake to break charity, and commit civil or 
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domestic or religious schism, and curse all those who dissent 
from hin? For example, there are among us many and great 
differences of political opinion: but is there any American so 
unworthy of that great and glorious name, so smitten with his 
own wisdom, so conceited and selfish and base, as to prize his 
opinions above his country, or above his country’s welfare and 
honour? In a word, must a man’s opinions, those mushrooms of 
the brain, be dearer to him than any or all other objects? And 
if so, what is this but to make his opinions his god? If we 
cannot find other and better things to love than our opinions, 
the Lorp help us, and send us at least a grain of sense! 

Unquestionably we are all of us apt to indulge an overween- 
ing fondness for our opinions. And this is especially the case 
now-a-days, insomuch that divers people make it their chief con- 
cern to hatch a new litter of notions every little while, to the 
end, apparently, that they may use them as capital wherewith 
to set up and carry on the trade of reformers. But this fecun- 
dity and fondness of opinion is but one of the forms, and cer- 
tainly not the least offensive, of that selfishness whenee so many 
evils grow. For, in the words of Dr. South, “man naturaily 
is scarce so fond of the offspring of his body, as of that of his 
soul. Tis notions are his darlings; so that neither children 
nor self are half so dear to him as the only-begotten of his 
mind.” And perhaps this is one, and by no means the least, of 
the evils which it is the Office and aim of the Church to cure, 
by inspiring us with nobler feelings and attachments, and by 
giving us loves, cares, aims, objects, hopes, and comforts more 
precious in our regard than these puny sprouts of the brain. 
Who knows but that the Church may be just what we most 
need, in order to keep the soul low and humble, and to check 
those self-complacencies which it is apt to grow into by an over- 
weening conceit of its own opinions, more than by any other 
thing whatsoever. 

So much, then, for the argument which would make away 
with everything like unity in the Church, because, forsooth, 
there lias always been, and, from the constitution and condition 
of the human mind, must always be, more or less diversity of 
Opinion. And, sure enough, on this ground, it must be con- 
fessed that unity in the Church is an impossible, or at least an 
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impracticable, thing. Nor is there any remedy at last, but that 
every man must be his own Church ; and when this is the case 
it will probably not be long but every man will be his own 
god. And the argument holds equally good in respect of the 
family and the State ; for unity can as little stand with diver- 
sity of opinion in these as in the Church ; so that we are driven 
on to the upshot that every man must be his own common- 
wealth. 

Assuredly it is not the having their several opinions, (though 
it is considerable that the wisest men are apt to have the few- 
est of them, and to set the least by them,) but the making too 
much of them, the being unreasonably fond of them, and as 
unreasonably persecuted for them; it is not the differing in 
their minds and views, but the preferring certain airy and inef- 
fective notions of their own to all objective forms of truth and 
good; this is the main cause that has split men into so many 
religious sects and parties, and set or kept them at enmity and 
strife. And surely it cannot be out of place to remember here, 
that, according to a no less profound than beautiful test, we are 
to “ know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren,” not because we love our own opinions. 
In the strength of which principle, overcoming the dividing 
forces of self-wise or self-willed opinion, there is room enough 
for unity : nor can it be amiss to urge and exhort men to such 
unity, so long as those dividing forces continue to operate. And 
instead of laying so much stress on opinion, as if this were the 
only matter of unity, how much better would it be to remem- 
ber the maxim acted upon of old by different parties in the 
Church, that “ Catholics, as Catholics, agree always in matters 
of faith, and good Catholics never break charity ; but the best 
Catholics, as en, may vary in their opinions.” Certainly no 
man ought to call himself a Churchman, or even a Christian, 
who does not hold the Church to be of more importance to him 
than his opinions; and if we can consent to live in unity and 
fellowship with others only on condition that they think with 
us, then we may well suspect, that, instead of being in love 
with truth, we are but hugging our own brain-sick fancies 
painted up in her likeness. 
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THE INCARNATION. 


Two points may be specially mentioned as entering into the 
idea of what is meant by wisdom, namely, the holding right 
things, and the holding them in the right place. For, to our 
finite understandings, there is scarce any thing so true or so 
good but that its virtue may be lost or greatly impaired, if not 
even turned into its opposite, by being taken out of its rela- 
tions, and put where it does not properly belong. The com- 
mon experience of life is daily teaching us that this is true in 
the system of nature. Nor is there wanting sufficient evidence, 
if we will but use the modesty and diligence of mind requisite 
for the finding of it, that the same holds equally true in the 
system of grace. Here, as there, if that which is to serve as 
the basis and foundation be really solid and strong enough for 
the purpose, place it at the top, and its strength and solidity 
will have no effect but to weaken the structure it was meant to 
uphold and sustain. And so, generally, what is strong in its 
place becomes a source of weakness out of its place. So that 
to hold fast the things which Gop has made known, is not 
enough, unless we also hold them in the same place and order 
and proportion as He hath given them. 

The position, we are aware, is common and trite enough ; so 
much so, perhaps, that the statement of it might as well have 
been spared ; as indeed it would have been, but that its trite- 
ness does not suffice to keep it from being practically set at 
nought by some, and made too little of by others. 

There can, we presume, be no need of staying to prove or to 
argue, that when St. John in his Gospel declares that the Word, 
—the same which “in the beginning was with Gop, and was 
Gop,”—that this “ Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” 
he means the self-same as is meant by St. Paul in his words to 
Timothy, “ Gop was manifest in the flesh.” We presume, also, 
that there is as little need of proving or arguing, that the Word 
thus made flesh is the very same which St. Paul assures the 
Corinthians to be the foundation of a Christian’s faith and 
practice: “ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Curist.” It should be noted, however, that 
this is here affirmed to be not only the actual foundation of the 
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whole Christian life, but the only foundation possible. And 
the affirmation is altogether absolute and unconditional : “ Other 
foundation can no man lay.” The statement is made without 
reserve, and without qualification. So that the Word made 
flesh is the foundation of the things which we are to believe 
dnd do, in such a sense as excludes every thing else from hold- 
ing that place. 

It is worth the while to observe, farther, that the foundation 
consists not merely in any thing taught or done or suffered by 
the Being spoken of, but in the very Person of Gop manifest in 
the flesh: it is not merely on the doctrine He preached or the 
example He set, but on the nature of Curist Himself both Gop 
and man, that our salvation rests. So that in the three passa- 
ges taken together is declared both the fact of the Incarnation, 
and also what relation that fact bears to the other parts of the 
Christian system. 

From these three passages, then, may be deduced this one 
broad and comprehensive proposition, that the Doctrine or the 
Verity of Gop manifest in the flesh is the hinge whereon all the 
other verities of Revelation turn. Here it is that the several 
particulars draw and converge into one: there is nothing dis- 
tinctive and peculiar in the system, but what arises from this 
as its source, and returns to this asits end. Standing together 
in this root and centre of life, all the parts grow forth natur- 
ally in the proportion and symmetry of a living, organic whole ; 
there is a place for every thing in the system, and every thing 
falls, as of its own accord, into its place. And so the law of 
mutuality and correspondence pervades and embraces the entire 
body: the topmost blossom, the outermost leaf, though seem- 
ingly put forth but as an item of redundant beauty, is inwardly 
and essentially connected with all the parts of the structure ; 
partakes, and, by partaking, helps and heightens the grace that 
runs through and unites them all; draws its circulation and 
sustenance from the one centre of vitality, and in turn minis- 
ters to the life in which and by which itself lives. 

Nor is this all. For the consequences of this order do not 
stop with the matter itself, but are equally important as regards 
the relation in which it stands to our minds. Divers perplexi- 
ties are cleared up ; much that would else appear contradictory 
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is seen to be reconciled, when the great fact of the Incarnation 
is properly received. Held together in the strength of this as 
a fundamental law, all the parts may be carried along by us 
in consistency and harmony. Of course we do not mean that 
the matter is thus divested of mystery, but only that it is 
relieved cf contradictions, or of what seem to be such: its my*- 
teriousness is simply of that which transcends our reason, not of 
that which strikes against it ; and the matter ceases to be intel- 
ligible only when it goes out beyond our mental horizon: as 
far as our vision reaches there is no conflict or oppugnancy of 
part with part, to hinder the outgoings of faith upon that which 
is mysterious. Thus the doctrine of the Incarnation rightly 
held operates as a sort of reconciling medium, legitimating to 
reason all that lies within the scope of reason; so that faith 
comes in as an extension of sight, and not at all as a repudia- 
tion of it; that is, we are to believe more than we can under- 
stand, and not against our understanding. 

Moreover, to the religious understanding the verity in ques- 
tion is itself a principle of intelligence, and therefore of 
security, against disproportion and onesidedness: the mere 
holding of this clearly and firmly in the mind’s grasp will tell 
us when we are pushing this or that particular too far ; will 
both enable us to discern when any disturbance of the proper 
equipoise is creeping in, and at the same time supply us with 
the means and methods of a remedial and restorative process. 
In other words, the doctrine holds out a source of information 
how we may rightly divide the word of life, how avoid making 
too much or too little of some one element or part. For, from 
this root and centre of organic vitality and growth there 
branch forth divers codrdinate principles, which require to be 
known and held as codrdinate ; and it is only in the light and 
reason of that which coérdinates them that such codrdination 
can be duly known and kept in practical recognition. So 
that the Doctrine of the Incarnation may be safely laid down 
as the great rectifying law of Christian theology. In this 
doctrine we seem to have a kind of self-executing principle or 
power of unity and vital reciprocity among all the parts of 
the system, holding or apt to hold them in due proportion and 
coherence by its innate and spontaneous efficacy. 
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Accordingly, we find in the history of the Church that any 
considerable disowning or displacement of this doctrine has 
always proved the letting in of a principle of disorder, which, 
in so far as it hath had free course, has in effect wrought a dis- 
solution of the fabric. Other foundation can no man build 
upon, because on no other foundation can all the parts grow 
together. Other ground may suffice for a logical or mechani- 
cal unity ; but a vital, organic unity is nowhere possible but 
here. The reader will understand of course, that by a mechan- 
ical unity we mean an unity impressed from without, like that 
of a watch ; whereas an organic unity is an unity proceeding 
from within, like that of a tree. Now, the common process of 
heresy and schism is by disbranching some one of the coérdi- 
nate principles from that which codrdinates them, and then 
making that one the centre and life of a system. For it may 
be taken as a sound general maxim, that error in religion, as 
in other things, works, not by using what is in itsclf false, but 
by abusing that which is true. Sce, then, what an inversion of 
things is here inaugurated. One of the branches being thus 
made to take the place and perform the office of a root, from 
this one of course the true root and all the other branches have 
to take their growth. It is easy to see, that from such a be- 
ginning there can be no growth, save a growth of decay: dis- 
organization is the very law of the thing; so that it can 
neither stand still, nor progress save in a course of dissolution. 

Take, for instance, the modern system which makes election 
the radical verity, and then leaves the Incarnation to hold the 
place of a branch growing from and supported by this root. 
Beginning with this as the mother-principle of the system, any 
such thing as a vital, organic development is no longer possi- 
ble ; it can only procced by a logical development, using all 
the other branches merely as the raw material, the rough tim- 
ber, so to speak, of a theological joinery or mechanism. The 
dialectical chain may be so strong as to force assent ; but this 
very fact only proves it to be without life. For that which 
really lives gains assent by giving freedom: the strength of 
every truly living law stands not in crushing under the mind 
that resist, but in taking from it the will and spirit of resist- 
ance ; the law itself moving freely, because making free where 
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it moves. It is on this principle, no doubt, that poetry and 
other forms of art, whose very being stands in exercising and 
inspiring freedom, carry so much more of might and potency 
than can be made to dwell in the forms of logic. The former 
act through an innate law of the mind; the latter only act 
upon the mind by external laws. 

And because the system of which we are speaking, that is, 
the system which makes election the radical verity, begins by 
thus inverting the order of things; because even so much of 
truth as it retains is not held in its proper place and degree ; 
therefore it does not and cannot long continue to be held. For 
a piece of logical mechanism, however good the timber, and 
how strongly soever built, contains no self-perpetuating prin- 
ciple: there is in it no vital power, to countervail or repair 
the wastings of time or the wearings of opposition; and 
sooner or later it must needs disjoint and fall by its own 
weight, its very strength thus helping on its ruin. 

Moreover, that which, holding the place of a root, would 
clearly approve itself necessary, can neither be, nor long be 
deemed, necessary as a branch. Removed from its true place 
and function, it is without any adequate end or purpose; its 
proper meaning and fitness are lost; there is nothing for it to 
do, nor any reason why it should be. On the other hand, that 
which were manifestly true and useful as a branch can neither 
have, nor long be regarded as having, any truth or utility as a 
root: taken out of the office where it properly belongs and 
was appointed to work, and put to an end and purpose which 
it cannot serve, its design is frustrated, and its fitness gone. 
Thus both the root and the branch, from having been made to 
change places, after a while cease to have any place ; there is 
no need of them, no adequate final cause of their being ; and 
the more necessary they were in their place, the more super- 
fluous and unsightly do they become, out of it. If the tree 
can live and grow by one of its branches, it plainly needs no 
root; if it have no need of a root, then there can be no occa- 
sion for the branch that has been put to the office of a root. 
So that, being in the outset diverted from their true ends, and 
so viewed apart from their respective functions, they both 
come at last to be dispensed with, are lopped off and thrown 
aside as blemishes and incumbrances. 
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Which may serve to illustrate and explain why and how it 
is, that the modern system under review has so generally blos- 
somed out and gone to seed in some form of Arianism ; a 
scheme, the first principle of which, so far as it hath any, 
stands in rejecting and repudiating the doctrine of the Incar- 
tion. For the nature and scope of the beginning are such as 
to leave no sufficient ground or reason for that doctrine. 
Nor is this all. History has still further realized in fact the 
consequences which we have seen to be wrapped up in the 
principle. For that very doctrine which in this system was 
made the radical verity has in time come to be laid aside also, 
partly as unprofitable, and partly as untrue ; modern Arianism 
having as little to do with election as with the Incarnation. 
So that the system in question is the very setting and inaugu- 
rating of a process that issues and cannot but issue in a rejec- 
tion both of that which it began by displacing, and of that 
which was substituted for it. And thus and therefore it is, 
that where this system has had the laying-down of the prem- 
ises, a faith composed and framed of negatiyes, and a creed 
made up of things that are not believed, have been the natural 
conclusion. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation clearly supposes, that in 
the counsels of Heaven there was no way for men to become 
the sons of Gop, but that Gop Himself should become the Son 
of man. That the eternal Son, the Word and the Wisdom of 
Gop, should take upon Him our nature and be made man,—the 
very reason of this is, not merely that our natural faculties had 
to be acted on in a new way, and by special influences, but 
that there must be an addition to our nature of something 
greater and better than itself. And our nature, the nature 
common to us all, being thus redeemed and saved by its union 
with the Divine in the second Person of the Trinity, is the 
well-spring and original cause of redemption and salvation to 
ihe persons of men. So that our Lorp’s glorified humanity is 
the source and principle of saving grace and virtue to as many 
as, by the methods of His appointing, are engrafted into Him : 
it is through His participation of their human nature that they 
are made partakers of His Divine nature: He is the vine, they 
are the branches ; they have no life in themselves ; the current 
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and circulation of life is all from Him into them, and proceeds 
by their vital inherence in Him. 

Salvation, therefore, comes to us not so much in virtue of 
what the Saviour has said, or done, or suffered, as in virtue of 
what He is; it flows rather from His Person as Gop and man, 
than from any event that befel Him as man. His office as our 
Saviour and REDEEMER consists not so much in any work 
wrought for us or in our stead, as in the work wrought in us, 
clothing and enriching our perishable nature with the super- 
additions of Gop, as the germ and principle of a supernatural 
and divine life, and of a celestial and eternal felicity. In Him 
alone, as an original fountain of life, resides the strength that 
is to carry our nature through all the conditions of its mortal 
state, a seed of immortality going with us through the dark 
chambers of corruption, and rescuing us from the embraces of 
death. 

The Incarnation, therefore, is itself the very centre and 
spring-head of Christianity as a sacramental religion. Herein 
itis that its sacramental powers and efficacies are concentra- 
ted. This is the one root whence grows and proceeds its whole 
supernatural character and effect, whatsoever distinguishes its 
provisions from the teachings of natural religion. Upon this 
rock, this eternal and inexpugnable basis, the Church of Curist, 
with its ordinances and institutions, is built: from this princi- 
ple the sacraments derive their significance and power: they 
have no operative force or virtue but from this as the cause ; 
this has no regular process or operation but by them as the 
organs or means. 

And indeed the very purpose and design of the Church, as a 
knitting together of many members in the union and partici- 
pation of one life, is grounded in the necessity of sacramental 
processes as distinguished from processes merely intellectual 
and moral. But for such necessity, there is no apparent reason 
why men may not be living members of Curisr by standing 
apart in individual estrangement and isolation, just as well as 
by standing and growing together in organic conjunction and 
continuity, wherein because all are members of Christ, there- 
fore they all must needs be members one of another. 
Accordingly, in fact, the idea of the Incarnation and the idea 
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of the Church are commonly found going and coming together. 
Where the former is truly held, it will needs issue in the latter ; 
where the latter is rightly held, it must needs rest upon the 
former: so that the having of either idea will naturally con- 
duct us to the other. Therefore it is, that where those ideas, 
either or both of them, have been lost, or have come to be held 
out of their rightful places; where they are not set before us 
and impressed upon us in their own peculiar, preaippointed 
symbols and organs, bound upon our thoughts, pressed home to 
our life, by the ligaments of custom and ritual observance ; 
there we see a power at work, which must sooner or later result 
in disintegrating and crumbling up the Christian brotherhood 
into the mere dust and powder of individuality : the idea which, 
whether distinctly avowed or not, comes to be more or less 
acted upon, is that of every man being his own Church. 

Anothér consequence naturally growing from the loss or dis- 
placement of these two inseparable verities is, that the methods 
and processes of moral reformation come to be substituted for 
those of spiritual regeneration. This, of course, supposes that 
the operative form of saving grace stands in the law of mental 
and moral instruction, and not in any order of sacramental 
provision ; that is, it takes moral suasion instead of the Sacra- 
ments, or else holds these merely as instruments of moral sua- 
sion. And the principle lying at the bottom of it is, that the 
work of salvation is by certain special influences acting on 
what is already in our nature, not by deriving into us from a 
supernatural source, and by certain divinely-appointed organs, 
“that which by nature we cannot have.” So that from the idea 
of every man being his own church proceeds, by natural infer- 
ence, the conclusion that every man is essentially his own 
saviour ; or, which comes to the same thing, that Curist is not 
to us an original fountain of saving virtue, but only a special 
occasion for developing into act some saving virtue inherent in 
our constitution. 

For, apart from the Incarnation, the sacraments have no ade= 
quate purpose or meaning. Their proper office and end is as 
the organs and conductors of the supernatural efficacy set forth 
and enshrined in that great fact, itself truly the heart and life- 
centre of the Christian system. Otherwise, they are without 
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any specific operation or aim; they have no distinctive, pecu- 
liar ground to stand upon; there is no sufficient reason for 
them : the prescribing of them is purely arbitrary ; the using 
of them, a mere formality. And hence comes it to pass, what 
may so often be seen in more quarters than one, that even if 
the sacraments continue to be used, it is without any view to 
their proper function, or any recognition of their peculiar pur- 
pose: they are held to merely as serving to ¢each the mind, and 
to bring certain things to remembrance; that is, as the mere 
signs and memorials of a past event, not as the organs and 
vehicles of a present efficacy ; so that there remains nothing 
for them to do but what can be as well or better done by other 
means. 

And, sure enough, if moral instruction and reformation were 
all that was wanting to the saving of men, to what end was the 
Incarnation ? or what need could there be, that the eternal Son 
of Gop should “humble Himself to be born ofa virgin?” To 
make known the will and purpose of Gop concerning us, there 
needed no such costly provision: an inspired prophet, a mere 
created being, supernaturally illuminated and commissioned for 
that office, and armed with power to authenticate his message, 
might, for aught we can see, suffice well enough. Lessons of 
truth, and examples of long-suffering goodness and sel!-sacrifi- 
cing love, all the mental and moral teachings and influences 
that our nature is capable of, might be conveyed by the powers 
and methods of inspiration, without any such thing as the mys- 
tery of Gop manifest in the flesh. 

And indeed it was in and by His human nature, in which 
respect He could be but a creature, that all the offices of our 
blessed Saviour as a teacher and exemplar were discharged. 
Nay, it was only in His humanity, it was only as man, that He 
did or could suffer and die: the agony and bloody sweat, the 
cross and passion, the precious death and burial, the glorious 
resurrection and ascension,—of all these His manhood alone 
could be the subject: as Gop, He was beyond the reach of suf- 
fering and death, invulnerable and inaccessible to all their 
engines ; though His sufferings and death were indeed rendered 
mysteriously operative and fruitful in virtue of the personal 
union of His human nature with the Divine. That union was 
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possible in Him only as Gop; and therefore in that union con- 
sists, from that union grows, not indeed exclusively, but pre- 
eminently, that work of atonement and reconciliation, which 
His coming was to effect. 

Now, of course, without the need of the Incarnation, we can 
have no adequate reason for believing it. Its fitness has refer- 
ence to the end for which it was designed, the work which it 
was meant to accomplish. Take away the necessity of it, leave 
nothing for it to do but what might be done by inspiration, 
and our faith in it has no sufficient ground to rest upon: it 
then falls under the sure rule of divinity, that miracles are not 
to be received but in cases and for ends where other means will 
not serve. Hence it is, that where the atoning act and efficacy 
have been taken away from the Incarnation, and transferred 
entirely to the crucifixion, and concentrated all in this, and held 
as consisting altogether in a penal substitution ; where this has 
been done, there, we may be sure, the process has already 
begun, which will not stop until it have rationalized and 
explained away the whole Mediatorial Office into a special 
arrangement and operation of causes and influences merely 
moral. 

The taking of manhood into Gop in the second Person of 
the adorable Trinity was not, then, merely or mainly to the 
end that He might suffer in our stead the punishment that was 
due to us: without some further purpose and design, such a 
doctrine will not stand justified to the reason and faith of men ; 
but will be put away openly or secretly, and be replaced by 
something more proportionable and correspondent to the occa- 
sion. The true ground of that doctrine, the purpose to which 
it must be referred, lies in the necessity of our nature being 
restored to that covenanted participation of the Divine, which 
was forfeited and lost in the fall of its first repreresentative 
and head. And hence it is, that where the doctrine of election, 
with the accompanying doctrine of a mere penal substitution, 
has been made the central and fundamental part of Christian- 
ity ; there all sound and consistent belief in the verity of Gop 
manifest in the flesh has been gradually worked away and lost. 
Observe, we do not say that the doctrine of vicarious suffering 
forms no part of the Gospel; far from it; but only that it is 
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not the main or fundamental part. Doubtless such suffering 
was one of the purposes for which the Word was made flesh ; 
but not the chief, much less the only purpose. Gop wasin 
Curist reconciling the world unto Himself; and all we would 
affirm or argue is, that the work of reconciliation lay rather in 
the Incarnation than in the Crucifixion ; rather in the taking of 
our nature into union with the Divine, and in the supervenings 
of grace thence derived upon us, than in what He suffered in 
our stead. 

Finally : We have seen how the sublime and mysterious ver- 
ity under consideration reconciles and binds up in entire con- 
sistency the several points of Christian doctrine. In the great 
fact of the Incarnation, as here taught, all the parts and ele- 
ments of the system meet and work smoothly and harmoni- 
ously together. Rightly held, it operates as a supreme law 
under which many things that would otherwise fall at strife 
among themselves draw and knit together in unity and peace. 
But this is not all. For the Incarnation sets forth and embod- 
ies the principle of a manifold reconcilement ;—a reconcile- 
ment, as among the otherwise conflicting parts and elements of 
the faith, so also of the strife between us and our Maker, so 
also of our strife with one another, so also of the strife within 
ourselves, and which is still cutting and tearing our individual 
bosoms. For in all these particulars and in all these respects 
the things of heaven and the things of earth are in contro- 
versy ; and in so far forth as this controversy reaches, in just so 
far “ mercy and truth are met together, righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other,” in the great fact of Gop manifest in 
the flesh. 


—_——_—_—_—— 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


NO. I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


“ And behold the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.’’— 
Exod. iii. 2. 


The diligent study of the History of the Christian Church 
is of the utmost importance to him who would bea well- 
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instructed Christian. It will, if pursued in a right spirit and 
with proper guides, enlarge his mind and deepen his faith : 
confirm his trust in the merciful Providence of God, and ani- 
mate his soul with a joyful sense of the faithfulness of the 
Saviour. For the Church claims to be no mere human crea- 
tion, no worldly invention. Her origin is celestial, her 
Head is Divine, her powers are supernatural. For eighteen 
centuries has she maintained her onward way among the 
nations of the earth ; she has long outlived those which in her 
infancy were great and powerful; and, still distinct from those 
which now exist, she maintainsher own laws, discipline, and 
worship in striking contrast with them. The fury of succes- 
sive persecutions, the raging enmity of imperial potentates, the 
most horrid tortures, and hideous forms of death have not 
destroyed her existence nor even impaired her vitality. 
Enduring them patiently and maintaining the Truth undaunt- 
edly, she has ever realized the gracious promise of CHrist, 
that “the gates of Hell should not prevail against her.” 

In fact, in proportion as the hostility and fury of men have 
raged more fiercely, the more signally has her supernatural 
character been developed. She has had far less reason to 
tremble before the opposition of the world and its magnates, 
than before its seductions and favours, its pomps and its 
honours. Too often have these choked the good seed in the 
souls, not of the laity only, but, still more glaringly and lament- 
ably, of those entrusted with her highest offices and most 
responsible duties. Their zeal and ardour have diminished 
with prosperity ; and riches and splendour enervate the spirit. 
They make it their business to please men rather than Gop, 
and gratify those to whom they owe their promotion. Catholic 
Truth is sacrificed to the caprices of the monarch, the arrogance 
of the statesman, and the ignorant self-will of the great ones to 
whom they minister; and those are the minions of courtly 
favour, who have learned to reconcile the service of Gop and 
His Curist with that of Mammon and of Belial. We need not 
look far or carefully to see examples of those evils displayed 
in full view, and fraught with deepest wrong and injury to the 
Church. 


But persecution for the Gospel’s sake and the Church has 
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ever been attended with the advancement of the one and 
the more active dissemination of the other. Then the power 
of Gop is realized ; and the promises of their Great Head bring 
consolation and strength to His suffering members when 
earthly aids and resources fail. Then examples of Christian 
virtue and constancy are exhibited, which the palmy days of 
prosperity and peace can never afford. Then love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, faith, and hope shine brightest ; and the soul of 
the object of men’s enmity and cruelty is borne upwards on 
angel’s wings towards his heavenly abode. Then he exclaims 
in the fulness of pious assurance, “ I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed in us.” 

Such has been the case with the Church of Curist in Scot- 
land, and we purpose in this and future numbers to call atten- © 
tion to those facts in its history which copiously illustrate the 
operation of these exalted principles in the souls of her chil- 
dren. 

But perchance some of our readers exclaim, The Church of 
Scotland! Whatin the world has this magazine to do with 
the Church of Scotland? Are we expected to turn Pres 
byterians ? 

By no means, good reader ; we are quite astonished at the 
bare mention of such a supposition. The Church of Curist 
in Scotland and the Presbyterian Kirk are two very opposite 
things. The former derives its authority from Curist through 
a succession of regularly ordained Bishops; the latter is 
established by actof Parliament. Now, it is acknowledged 
by eminent lawyers, as Coke and Blackstone, that Parlia- 
ment with all its powers cannot make a woman a man, nor a 
man a woman ; and it is equally impossible for it to make that 
a Church of Curist which was not so antecedently. It may, 
to be sure, pass a law that such or sucha religious society shall 
be the established Church of the kingdom, but that society does 
not thereby become the Church of Curist in that country. 
The Church of Curist of this day is derived by succession from 
the Apostolic Church at Jerusalem ; and there can be but one 
legitimate branch in each country. The grain of mustard seed 
has become a stately tree, and its branches have been spread 
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far and wide through the earth. And every body claiming to 
be a branch of the parent tree must be able to show a visible 
and manifest connection with it. This connection is effected 
by means of the Episcopal succession. Where the Church 
exists in its integrity,it can show that its present Bishops trace 
their descent from their predecessors, and these, again, from 
theirs, and so on backward till they come to those blessed 
Apostles to whom our Lorp said, “ As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. Lo! I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world.” 

Now, it is remarkable at the outset, that the Church of 
Scotland does make this claim, while her Presbyterian rival 
does not make it, and could not make it, with justice, if it so 
wished. It goes back about 300 years, and there stops. Parade 
itself as it may, it cannot leap the gulf that intervenes between 
the days of John Calvin and the period of the Apostolic 
Church, nor claim for itself, with success, a local habitation 
and a name previously to the advent of its ingenious inventor. 
Attempts, indeed, have been made from that time to the present, 
by enterprising individuals, to supply the defect, and varnish 
over its spurious origin, but the result has by no means corre- 
sponded to the vigour of the efforts. The most ingenious 
architect of that persuasion has failed to bridge the great gulf 
of time, and the most accomplished gymnast has failed to leap 
it. The task still remains an insoluble problem, and will so 
remain to the end of the world, if indeed Presbyterianism 
should last so long. 

But, then, we are told, it is the established Church, and this, 
in the eyes of many, is an insuperable argument. They obey 
the laws, they say, and the-laws enact that the Presbyterian 
Kirk shall be maintained in Scotland ; therefore they maintain 
it. It is one thing, however, to obey the laws and support the 
Kirk, as by law established, and another thing to hold it to be 
a true Church of Curist. The Parliament or Legislature 
may, if they please, decree that such a body shall be established 
and maintained at the public expense ; that its officers shall 
have privileges and powers not granted by them to others; 
and that their official acts shall have a certain legal force and 
efficacy, not acknowledged to exist in those of other religious 
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persuasions. Such a body is then united with the State, and in 
some measure becomes subservient to it. In return for the 
privileges bestowed, the State exacts the enjoyment of certain 
prerogatives on its part. 

Let us suppose that a true branch of Curist’s Church is thus 
established by the State. The prerogatives exacted are some- 
times merely inconvenient, at other times burdensome, at others 
most injurious and pernicious. The Church is gradually 
deprived of its proper spiritual powers, and becomes a mere 
political engine, with as many varied hues as the chameleon. 
If those in authority are sound in the faith, it is probable they 
will choose men of like character for high offices in the Church. 
We say probable, because counteracting motives may prevent 
their appointment. They may be too independent, too spirit- 
ually-minded, too ardent, too much devoted to the Church’s 
interests, to be. placed in a station where these endowments 
would have full scope for their exercise. Therefore they must 
be passed over, and “safe men” chosen; menof mediocrity in 
talent, suppleness of disposition, and devotion to the interests 
of those who appointed them. If such evils arise in the con 
tingency supposed, what will be the case when those in author- 
ity are hostile to the rightful claims of the Church and to the 
doctrines which she teaches? Of course men will be appointed 
who will compromise and sacrifice those claims, and denounce 
and pervert those doctrines. The Church becomes a “ cage of 
unclean birds.” Her devoted and faithful children are frowned 
upon, kept under, and driven from the mystical body of Curis, 
as occasion may serve ; while the heretical and unfaithful are 
greeted with smiles and favoured with rapid promotion. By 
degrees her synods and convocations are silenced. Her chief 
officers—her archbishops and bishops—are foremost in the 
work of subserviency and oppression. The maxims of law are 
perverted, and the forms of justice abused, to the injury and 
ruin of those few intrepid souls who refuse to bow their necks 
to the yokes of these foreign Jeroboams ; and those of the 
clergy whom modern degeneracy has not reached are compelled 
to do their work in silence and obscurity, and hope for better 
times. 


Such are the dangers of a union of the Church with the 
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State, when that Church is such in the Scriptural and Ecclesias- 
tical sense, and has a rightful claim upon the consciences and 
obedience of all those within the nation. But when a body 
which wrongfully usurps that title is admitted to this privilege, 
not only does the same injurious influence of temporal rulers 
operate to its disadvantage, but a still greater injury results to 
the branch of the Catholic Church existent in the land. It 
appears in the eyes of men asa mere dissenting body, and those 
who “love the present world” are loth to expose themselves to 
obloquy and shame for its sake. They have the burden of 
maintaining the establishment, and they do not want to have 
the additional expense of a voluntary association on their hands. 
Moreover, by separating from the establishment, they deprive 
themselves of certain privileges and emoluments, and this to 
worldly men is a serious consideration. The example of con- 
formity in those in high stations (perhaps the highest station) 
in the land, encourages them to tread the paths of schism and 
heresy, and look upon them as equally safe with the “old 
paths” of Curist’s Apostolic Church. For all these reasons 
(and others might be mentioned of equal cogency) the cause of 
the Church must suffer, and the influence of the establishment 
be promoted. 

Yet these worldly influences and advantages add not one jot 
or tittle to its spiritual authority. If without the law of the 
land it be but a schismatical or heretical body, not ten thou- 
sand statutes can make it Catholic and true. The whole 
nation may lift up a united voice in applause and praise, but 
they incur the greater guilt for disobedience to the law of 
Curist and His Church. It was so in the days of Nero and 
Domitian, when Greeks scorned, and Jews blasphemed, and 
Romans persecuted the “ deadly superstition. ” They who 
rejected “ the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,” ‘‘put away 
from themselves eternal life,” and shall at Curist’s second 
coming receive the reward of their unrighteous deeds. In 
later days, when rebellion and fanaticism devastated the fair 
realm of England, and prostrated throne and altar in one com- 
mon ruin; drove the faithful Bishops from their Sees, and the 
most pious and learned of the clergy from their benefices ; and 
prohibited the rites of Anglo-Catholic worship to be celebra- 
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ted under the severest penalties,—still the Church of England 
lived on, though in persecution and affliction, possessing the 
same spiritual claims on the obedience and affection of Eng- 
lishmen, as when established by law, the recipient of royal 
favours, and by acknowledged right entitled to the tithes and 
other contributions of the people. The cloud soon passed 
away ; the tyranny of delusion and fanaticism was over ; the 
long absent Bishops returned to their joyful flocks ; and new 
statutes repaired the wrongs that had been committed, and 
reéstablished the Church in its former honours and dignities. 
But these enactments bestowed no additional spiritual powers ; 
they were but the tokens of a national repentance, a satisfac- 
tion for national sin. At the present day we see her native 
powers crippled and her liberty of speech abridged by the 
tyranny of the State. When evils are manifest and changes 
required, the former are remedied and the latter made, not by 
the Church in her lawful assemblies and by her duly constituted 
authorities, but by unscrupulous statesmen, and by acts of Par- 
liament. And, seeing that Parliament is now composed, 
in a great measure, of dissenters and infidels, the cause of the 
Church must evidently suffer ; and it is not impossible that 
even the evil days of the Long Parliament may again return. 
Already we hear the audacious assertion within the walls of 
St. Stephen’s, that the Church of England is a State-made 
Church, and that what Parliament has made, it can also 
unmake. Gentlemen in lawn sleeves sanction the absurd dic- 
tum by acts palpably inconsistent with their office, by /iberal 
speeches, and by the contempt with which they treat their 
equals who have not the good fortune to be established. Such 
Erastians as these bent before the storm in 1640, and some 
even apostatized from the faith, and herded with schismatics 
and heretics ; but not so the true sons of the English Church. 
In penury and persecution, in prison and in exile, they still 
“fought the good fight and kept the faith,” and in Gop’s good 
time they met witha happy deliverance. The aged Juxon 
received the meet reward of his fidelity and constancy, and 
could exclaim, seated on England’s primatial throne, “ Lorp, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation.” Should a like winnowing of the wheat from the 
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chaff now ensue, we believe that some in high places, and many 
ininferior stations would, by Gon’s grace, display the same cour- 
age and constancy, and, like him, be remembered by far distant 
generations of the faithful with admiration and gratitude. 

Now let us apply these principles to the case of the Church of 
Scotland. True, she is not established, but in the eye of the law 
and of the State merely a body of dissenters. True, that the 
numbers of her clergy and laity are but small, and their churches 
still fewer in proportion to the whole Scottish population. True, 
that her Bishops have no temporal rank, nor sit amid the nation’s 
hereditary legislators. True, that they do not live in baronial 
halls, nor on princely revenues,—the property of the Church 
from early times. Still these honours and dignities are but 
accidents, well enough in their way as the pledges of piety and 
tukens of reverence on the part of those who have offered and 
bestowed them, but worthless in comparison with those powers 
and dignities which are derived from the great Head of the 
Church. It was said by Him to His Apostles, “He that des- 
piseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth me despiseth 
Him that sent me.” This was said because of their high spir- 
itual dignity and authority, not on account of their worldly 
station and appearance. These were humble and repulsive, 
as men think ; but those were so high and transcendant in their 
way, that they exceeded all regal, all imperial power. The 
same maxim applies in its measure to the successors of the 
Apostles. We must look to their spiritual authority, not to 
their worldly station and revenues. St. Jerome rebuked the 
pride of some haughty prelates of his day by telling them that 
Bishop was the equal of Bishop all the world over, whether 
his See were that of Rome or Eugubium. Were he now living 
he might ‘with propriety remind the prelates of our Mother 
Church that Aberdeen and Canterbury also stand upon an 
equal footing in the eye of Curist, however widely one may 
differ from the other in earthly state and prosperity. 

To hear the boasts and assertions of the advocates of the 
Presbyterian Kirk, one unacquainted with the real facts would 
suppose that it ever since the Reformation had been in the 
tranquil and undisputed possession of the realm of Scot- 
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land. Such is by no means the fact. It has got into its pres- 
ent position by carnal weapons, and unholy means—by seditions, . 
murders, and treasons of the most odious character. This will 

be developed to the satisfaction of every fair-minded and 
unprejudiced person as we proceed in our task. We purpose 

in the ensuing series to commence with the chaofic state of the 
Scotch Church under John Knox and his compeers, in the year 
of grace 1560, and the farcical Tulchan Episcopate. 

Then to depict the development of Presbyterianism proper 
under Andrew Melville in 1580, and its establishment by the 
Scotch Parliament in 1592. 

After this comes the establishment of the Church ina Cath- 
olic and Apostolic form in 1610, by the consecration of Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode to the See of Glasgow, and of other 
Bishops. The Church, under their wise administration, contin- 
ued to prosper, until the outbreak of the Covenanters’ Rebellion 
in 1636 effected its temporary downfall. 

It will then be a painful, though not unprofitable duty to 
dwell briefly upon the sad times that intervened between that 
date and A. D. 1660, when the persecution happily ceased. 
Nor is it without interest to witness the well deserved retribu- 
tion which the fanaticism and disloyalty of the advocates of 
the Solemn League and Covenant met with from the iron hand 
and pitiless sword of Cromwell. <A brighter period succeeds 
under Charles II. The Bishops of the former line had died or 
fallen away during the persecution ; and Archbishop Sharp and 
other prelates received consecration at the hands of their 
English brethren, that the Scottish Church might be re-éstab- 
lished in its integrity. For thirty years it contined to grow 
and prosper, though violently assailed by its implacable foes, 
the Covenanters, the enemies alike of ecclesiastical rule and 
social order. It will be our object to exhibit these folks in a 
somewhat different light from that in which other Presbyterian 
advocates and Puritan admirers represent them. 

Then comes the Revolution in 1698, under William of 
Orange, fraught with great events, both in Church and State, 
and attended with the downfall of the former as an establish- 
ment in Scotland, and the elevation of the Presbyterian Kirk 
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in its place. The tender mercies of the new establishment 
towards the adherents to THe CHuRCH are very remarkable, 
and will afford our readers some rich descriptions. 

It is worthy of admiration to behold the energy and devotion 
displayed by the Bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church under 
its altered circumstances, and how nobly they continued to 
bear up amidst the persecutions that assailed them. It was in 
some degree fostered and protected under Queen Anne, but the 
accession of the Hanoverian dynasty and the rebellion of 1715 
was a terrific blow to its interests. 

Still in spite of penal statutes it struggled on, beset by foes 
without, and harassed by dissensions within proceeding rather 
from political than religious causes. Its internal troubles were 
happily composed, and peace and prosperity bid fair to be its 
portion, when a still more dreadful blow was inflicted on it by 
the second rebellion of 1745. Its most prominent members 
were concerned in the support of the Stuart dynasty, and the 
English government inflicted upon the Church the most bitter 
persecution in retaliation. Their cruelty, when the danger 
had past, was proportionable to their terror while it lasted. 
The churches were everywhere destroyed by the infuriated 
soldiery, the clergy outraged in every way by their Presby~ 
terian foes, and the people debarred the exercise of religious 
worship, under the severest penalties. This persecution lasted 
for forty years, yet the Church of Scotland perished not. It 
nobly exemplified the glorious words of Horace, 


Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes, animum que ferro, 


[Od. IV. 59-60.] 
and may boast as proud a line of saints and confessors as ever 
adorned the Church of old in its seasons of persecution. It 
was during this warfare with the powers of the world, that 
she gave its first Bishop to the American Church, in the per- 
son of the illustrious Seabury; an office equally honoured in 
the givers and in the receiver. 

After the death of the Pretender, Charles Edward, in 1788, 
the legal penalties were remitted by Act of Parliament, and 
the Church of Scotland was tolerated. The names of Bishops 
Horne and Horsley, with other noble-minded prelates and dig- 
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nitaries of the English Church deserve a grateful remembrance 
for their generous exertions in behalf of their persecuted breth- 
ren. Since that time the Church has prospered and advanced 
slowly but gradually. The noblest and most intelligent of the 
land are found ranked among the faithful children ; and many 
of the adherents of the Establishment have opened their eyes 
to their error, and renounced that schismatical communion for 


the gently-flowing waters of the true Siloah, THE CHURCH OF 
CuRIst IN SCOTLAND. 


The Puritan Commonwealth. An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts, in its Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Relations, from its rise to the Abrogation of the First Charter. 
Together with some General Reflections on the English Colonial 
Policy, and on the Character of Puritanism. By the late PuTER 
OLIvER, of the Suffolk Bar. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 1856. 


The contents of this book originally appeared as a series of 
articles in the Church Review. The articles attracted a good 
deal of attention at the time, as well for their qualities of work- 
manship, as for their curious developments of matter. The 
author, among those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
was justly distinguished for his manly rectitude of principle, 
his earnestness of purpose, and his vigour and fearlessness of 
mind. He was cut off in the early prime of manhood, while 
the best of him was yet lying in reserve; having done hardly 
more than enough to indicate what capital stuff there was in 
him. His mind was not permitted to work itself fairly through 
that transition state into which he, in common with many choice 
spirits, had been thrown by the religious movements of the 
time. Still shaken as he was with the perturbations of con- 
troversy ; too noble to rest where he had been, too young to 
have reached the place where he should be; the germs of many 
a handsome and liberal] thing were fructifying in him; but 
there needed the supervenings of calmness and serenity, before 
the full results could be forthcoming. So that the book before 
us, though a worthy memorial of the man, and a valuable 
bequest to the literature of the Church, yields but an earnest 
and pledge of what he might have done, had time been given 
for the ingatherings of his ripened faculty. 

For the work in its present shape we are indebted to the 
editorial care of F. E. Oliver, M.D., of Boston, the author’s 
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brother. A brief preface by the editor informs us that the 
author was engaged in revising his labours when his hand was 
arrested by death. The fact of his being thus prevented from 
carrying through the task of revision is justly assigned as 
“explaining to the reader the controversial tone of the work, 
and an occasional warmth of expression, which may be thought 
better suited to the character of periodical literature, than to 
the more sustained dignity of historical composition.” The edi- 
torial preface also contains a portion of an unfinished preface 
by the author ; in which we have the following : 

I have entered upon this study con amore, and have found fresh interest at 
every step. The subject grew formidable, at last, from its variety; but 
doubts had arisen whether the whole truth had ever been spoken, and I deter- 


mined to satisfy myself whether they were well founded. The result is before the 
reader. 


I am aware that I have entered upon a field only partially explored. The 
labour was difficult, because it was obscure ; for it has been the fashion to bury 
the errors of our forefathers beneath their many virtues, and to conceal the 
whole truth by expressing but a part. Every writer, from the earliest times, 
has done something to hide from our gaze those faults which would lead us to 
doubt the entire virtue of our ancestors; and so great have been the conse- 
quent mistakes, that the ridiculous proposition bas been maintained, by both 
judges and historians, that the Puritans were lovers of religious freedom, and 
that civil liberty was a principle first understood upon the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

The materials of the work, instead of following the common 
order of history, are assorted and distributed into subjects. 
This arrangement, though interfering more or less with the 
proper historical interest, was well adapted to the author’s pur- 
pose ; which was, to present those parts and aspects of Puritan- 
ism that had been left in the dark. The work is divided into six 
chapters, the first of which is occupied with the royal charter 
of incorporation granted to the Company of Massachusetts Bay 
in 1628, the real nature and scope of that instrumeut, and the 
fraudulent use afterwards made of it by the grantees, in turn- 
ing it into the basis of a political constitution. The second 
chapter unfolds the structure and working of the Puritan State, 
the complexion of morals and manners that soon grew into 
practice among the colonists, and their proceedings towards the 
aboriginal tribes. In the third, we are made acquainted with 
the dignities of reason and beauties of order as exemplified in 
the Puritan Church, and with the queer ways its members had 
of manifesting their love of religious freedom and their cham- 
pionship of toleration. The fourth lays open the disposition of 
the colonists towards the parent State, and urges that their dis- 
contents arose, not from tyranny in the English government, 
but from a spirit of revolution and a fiery thirst of power in 
themselves. The fifth and sixth discuss the more general ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical history and polity; what the Puritans 
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lost by repudiating the Apostolic order of the Holy Catholic 
Church ; and what were the tendencies and issues of the sys- 
tem which they erected in its stead. 

From this brief analysis of the contents our readers may 
gather some fair idea of the general scope and tenor of the 
book. As regards the detail, whether in material or execution, 
no tolerable idea can be had save by careful perusal of the 
book itself. Serious faults it certainly has, but they are not 
the faults of a dull or common-place mind. The argumenta- 
tive parts of the work set forth not a few positions and opinions 
from which we should dissent with considerable emphasis, as 
the author himself would most likely have done had he lived 
till this time. He was honest, diligent, inquisitive, and keen ; 
in the field he had chosen, historical research was with him a 
passion; and the difficulties and obscurities that had been 
gathered about his theme only served to whet his faculties and 
stimulate his resolution. But his mind was in a state of fervid 
reaction from the studied perversions and distortions of New 
England history, and was naturally more or less bewitched 
with the antipathies of that reaction : sometimes he runs so far 
from Puritanism at one point, as to be in danger of getting 
into it at another point ; for our mental whereabout, like our 
physical, is so globular, that two persons, in trying how far 
asunder they can go, often find themselves shaking hands 
together, before they know it, round on the opposite side. 

Many of our readers will at once appreciate the irritations 
of a mind so qualitied and so circumstanced ; because many of 
them, after being cradled and nursed in Puritanism, have gone 
through much the same process, on discovering what are the 
elements of that wonderful fabric. A thoroughly honourable 
and manly spirit, thus nurtured and thus revolting from its 
nurture, must have extraordinary gifts of temper and self- 
control, to preserve its calmness and equanimity through such 
a struggle. For Puritanism has in it much that is great, as 
well as much that is mean. And the best and the worst of 
human nature are so complicated in its texture; its plain, 
blunt honesty is so full of sly prevarication and subtle unfair- 
ness; under its demure and sanctified visage, however sin- 
cerely worn, there lurks such a voluminous reserve of craft 
and intricacy ; meekness and pride, innocence and guile, frank- 
ness and fraud, fanaticism and practical shrewdness ;—these 
are so cunningly intertwisted in its composition, that the whole 
seems admirable or execrable, according as the mind gets pre- 
engaged on the good or the bad there is in it. Therefore it is 
that pure and earnest minds are so apt, on first catching sight 
of the evil, to renounce the whole, and this, too, with untem- 
pered vehemence. It is indeed certain that minds of this 
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sort may pass their lives in allegiance to Puritanism, for 
many thousand such have done so; but we greatly doubt 
whether any such have ever once begun to discern its worse 
elements, without coming to the result in question. And 
it is very rare indeed for such a mind to get started in 
this process, without passing through a considerable period 
of feverish perturbation and spasmodic aversion. Nor is it 
till we survey the thing from the distance of a half-forgot- 
ten repudiation, that we can well exercise towards it the mod- 
eration and evenhandedness which such a “web of mingled 
yarn” fairly demands. 

The argumentative portions of the book in hand, however 
self-tormenting they may sometimes be, are nevertheless highly 
edifying, as illustrating the workings of a mind in its transi- 
tion from the immediate inheritance of some modern theological 
system, back to its older and richer patrimony in the Church. 
They who expect any well-built mind to retain its balance and 
equipoise through such a transition, know little of human 
nature under this species of trial. To oust the old occupant, is 
itself a tugging process, and often puts the whole inner man 
into convulsive writhings: and this is especially the case with 
Puritanism, the acerbities of which become a sort of concen- 
trated ipecac in the system, that can neither be retained, nor 
yet expelled but by fierce throes of effort, as if the man were 
turning himself inside out, in order to throw off the torturing 
incumbrance. And even when the ousting process is thor- 
oughly done, still it is but the beginning of the end. It is yet 
a long time before peace can shed its sweetness upon the place ; 
for the fever-fit will but gradually yield to the firm pulse of 
health, as the incoming occupant refashions and refurnishes the 
temple of the mind, knitting all its feelings and habits, one 
after another, into the repose of assured and undisputed pos- 
session. 

Truly, it is a fearful thing for a man to have to change his 
religion after he has grown to the necessity of thinking for 
himself. For of all the concerns of our life, religion is the one 
wherein we most need an acknowledged organ of human rea- 
son, such as the Church was designed to be, to shield us from 
the infirmities and perversities of our individual reason. And 
the very act of change in this case infers that such a fountain 
of guidance and help is lost or forsaken, at least for a time. 
Well and happy is it for the man who by this exercise of indi- 
vidual reason finds his way to the august pavilion of human 
reason ; for experience has but too often proved how apt such 
exercise is to superinduce the idea, in practice as well as 
theory, that the Christian faith must extinguish the torch of 
Gop in the soul, instead of kindling it into a serener and in- 
tenser light. 
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Such are some of the thoughts that have occurred to us from 
reading the more controversial parts of the book in question. 
From what has already been said, it will be gathered that we 
do not regard those parts as specially strong in soundminded 
argument and observation: whatever value they may have 
stands mainly in the collateral hints they furnish towards the 
philosophy, if such it may be termed, of religious transitions. 
Of the narrative portions, which far exceed the other in 
quantity, a very different story isto be told. They are among 
the brightest, freshest, healthiest pages of historical writing, 
that we have read. Most men indeed do not, nor can they, 
understand things in their principles, but have to learn their 
quality by studying such results as have actually grown from 
them in living operation. If there be any, and we know there 
are more than some, who, understanding the spirit and genius 
of old New England Puritanism, want facts, plain and unmis- 
takable, illustrative of its practical working, this book is just 
the thing for them. 

The author had a tenacity of purpose that would not relax ; 
a persevering industry that was not to be baulked of its aim ; 
a sagacity of research that scented out from afar the dark holes 
and burrows of his game. His hands seemed to have in them 
a certain magic, so that the divining-rod of historical investi- 
gation told him when he was walking over or near the place 
where were hidden the things he was in quest of. Such was 
his intelligent mastery of the clews and guiding-threads of his 
subject. And the result is, he has ransacked the smoky and 
overdusted records of early New England life, public and 
private, and collected materials ample in quantity, rich in qual- 
ity, unique, significant, full of salient points, and of racy 
appositeness to his occasion. 

To his learned diligence in ferreting out matter, he adds a 
skill and felicity not less notable in working the matter up 
and making it tell. In some few places, as, especially, in the 
opening pages, there is rather too much of glory, resulting, 
perhaps, from the author’s trying to lash his style up to a 
height disproportionate to the occasion. But when he comes 
to deal with facts and materials properly historical, all his 
argumentative kinks and crotchets disappear ; his language 
becomes precise, transparent, and rarely graphic; he seizes 
the exact point that he wants to present, cuts it out of all 
entanglements and obfuscations, and sets it forth with a naked 
clearness and force that cannot fail to penetrate. We have 
not often met with more perfect exhibitions of what may be 
termed historical or matter-of-fact logic. It is delightful to 
observe, in what luminous order the particulars of his narra- 
tive are grouped and arranged; a feature that seems owing 
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in part to the discipline of legal studies, the clear, cold atmos- 
phere of which is of capital use in condensing the issues of 
rhetorical fumigation. There is perhaps a slight redundancy 
of edge and sharpness in his narrative sentences ; he is contin- 
ually biting right into the quick of his subject; but we have 
in no case found our relish getting dull from an excess of 
pungency and spice. Sometimes his style rises to a very noble 
pitch of grave historic eloquence and pathos; asa fair speci- 
men of which, we subjoin a passage from the account how the 
pilgrim intruders conducted their mission to the aborigines : 


Arrived at Boston, the Narragansett chiefs were accused of making war 
upon the ally of Massachusetts, of putting her to the expense of raising forces 
for defence. ‘You have been the cause of all this outlay, it was said ; and it is, 
therefore, just that you should bear the charges. But we do not wish to be 
harsh, and, “ to show our moderation,” we shall only require you to pay two 
thousand fathoms of wampum, to restore all the goods you have taken from 
Uncas, to keep perpetual peace with the English and their allies, and, as security 
for the faithful performance of these engagements, to leave with us some of your 
children as hostages. Such was the moderation of these stern taskmasters ! 
The tribute in wampum alone amounted to five hundred and sixty-six pounds ; 
nearly as much as the whole tax levied that year in the Puritan Common- 
wealth by the general court. But a harder requisition than this was the one 
which required them to remunerate Uncas, who had so treacherously murdered 
their sachem. Nevertheless, they had no choice. The Narragansett chiefs 
signed the treaty, delivered their children as hostages, and silently tracked 
their way back to homes which they felt could not long be theirs. No “ vol- 
leys of fshot,” like those which celebrated the departure of Miantonimo, a few 
years before, dismissed them on their way; and, ere they quitted the limits of 
the English settlements, the breeze might have borne to their ears the sound of 
the Christian drums, beating thanksgiving to God for the substantial tokens of 
their humiliation. The day of fasting, which had been appointed to usher in 
another Puritan butchery, was changed into a thanksgiving, to commemorate 
another Puritan robbery. 

The future career of the Narragansetts was one of sorrow and disaster. Una- 
ble to bear with fortitude the loss of their children, they plotted for their rescue, 
but with little method and no courage. The fingers of their squaws were not 
nimble enough to weave two miles of wampum in time to satisfy Puritan rapa- 
city ; and, being “ sharply rebuked” by the commissioners for their remissness, 
they sold all their kettles, and, in “ grief of spirit,” humbly laid the price at the 
feet of their oppressors. They were the unhappy objects of a perpetual and 
suspicious espionage. If they sent a present to a friendly tribe, it was construed 
into a bribe for a coalition. If their young warriors took the war-path, to 
chastise an insult or an injury, the notes of hostile preparation sounded in their 
ears, from the banks of the Merrimac to the shores of Long Island Sound. 
Driven to despair, they once more appealed to the English crown. The resto- 
ration of Charles the Second beheld the agents of this broken-hearted tribe 
mingled with the motley crowd at the foot of the throne ; and begging, in com- 
mon with Quakers, Baptists, Familists, and others, for protection against the 
oppressions of Puritanism. The appeal was not in vain ; and the Narragan- 
setts were expressly mentioned in the instructions of the royal commissioners, 
who were shortly after sent over, as objects for special inquiry. This commis- 
sion of inquiry, as will be shown in another place, proved entirely abortive ; 
and, ere the English monarch could again turn his attention to their affairs, the 
people of Miantonimo had ceased to exist. They filled up the measure of their 
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enormities, when they exhibited before their common sovereign the long cata- 
logue of oppressions which stained the Puritan Commonwealth. 


Though at the risk of overdrawing our extracts, we cannot 
quite outface the temptation to follow this with another speci- 
men in a very different vein, but hardly less felicitous in its 
way. Of course the delicate yet piercing irony that runs 
through the passage will not escape the curious reader’s notice. 
It is from the chapter on “ The Puritan Church,” and refers to 
the year 1636: 


It was an early custom in Boston among the people to meet together once & 
week, and discuss the sermons they had heard on the Lord’s Day. Although 
by this practice they were often “entangled in doctrines too high for them,” 
their example was soon followed by the women; and Anne Hutchinson, 4 
great admirer of Cotton,soon gathered weekly audiences at her house, where, 
acting upon the rule of the Apostle, that “the elder women are to teach the 
younger,” she expounded the disquisitions of her pastor. So long as these 
meetings were confined to exposition, little notice was taken of them. “ All 
the faithful embraced her conference, and blessed God for her fruitful dis- 
courses.” But they soon began to occupy the broader field of censure and cri- 
ticism. Towards the close of the year, Mrs. Hutchinson, whose disciples had 
increased to one hundred persons, began to edify on her own account; and, 
accusing the elders, with the exception of Cotton, of preaching a covenant of 
works instead of a covenant of grace, announced to her admirers that no degree 
of sanctification was any evidence of justification, and that all genuine justifica- 
tion in a true believer consisted in a personal union with the Holy Ghost. This 
assertion clothed the opinions of her party with peculiar force and dignity, since 
it ascribed to their vagaries, however absurd and inconsistent, a divine origin 
and purpose, paramount to the written word. In the strength of this assump- 
tion, it was declared that “ the spirit was not to be tried by the Scripture, but 
the Scripture by the spirit.” 

The “ good women insinuated these fancies into their husbands, screening 
them under the venerable name of Mr. Cotton ;” and they were soon noised 
throughout the Puritan Church. The elders, while “sounding their silver 
trumpets, heard the rattling sound of drums.” These strange delusions “ crept 
not only into families, but into the legislature itself;” and the elders, alarmed 
at the rapid progress they were making, assembled in Boston, to consult with 
the magistrates. Their anxiety increased, when they learned to whom the com- 
munity.was indebted for the new theological dogmas. They discussed the ques- 
tions with Cotton, and his answers were full of “ subtilty ;” they addressed them- 
selves to Vane, and he not only defended Mrs. Hutchinson, but avowed it as 
his belief that a personal union existed between the Moly Ghost and a believer 
similar to that between the divine and human natures of Christ. Nor was 
Vane alone even amongst the magistrates. Coddington, the wea!thiest of his 
compeers, and Drummer, and Hoffe, were not ashamed to own Mrs. Hutchin- 
son as their teacher. Anxious to compose the troubled state of their Church, 
the elders racked their brains to meet subtilty with subtilty. They demonstra- 
ted that no such union in a believer was possible, since it would make him god- 
man; and, finding that this logic was ineffectual, they deliberately cast a sha- 
dow over the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, by sacrificing the personality’ of the 
Third Member in the blessed Godhead. For it was agreed that the word per- 
son is a term of “human invention,” and that the personality of the Holy 
Spirit could not be found in the Primitive Churches, for three hundred years 
after Christ. But this pliability of the elders did not arrest the growing divi- 
sions. Other “ crafty” questions grew out of the controversy, and it began to 
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be maintained that no man could entertain a reasonable hope of salvation 
unless he had a divine revelation assuring him of acceptance. “ It was incredible 
what a very calenture the devil raised on this odd occasion.” The weakness of 
sectarianism was never more strikingly exhibited. All but three or four of the 
congregation of Boston drew off from the orthodox party, and ranged them- 
selves in the ranks of the heretics. ‘“ People who had followed their ministers 
three thousand miles, through ten thousand deaths, now took up such preju- 
dices, not only against their doctrines, but against their persons, that they did 
never care to hear them, or see them any more.” Nor were these Antinomian 
troubles confined to Massachusetts; to such a degree was the Colony of Ply- 
mouth affected, says Neal, that “they starved away all their old ministers, and 
set up mechanics in their room.” A curious spectacle, truly, to see the Puritan 
Pilgrims, scarcely seven years after their farewell letter to the chief shepherds 
of the Church of England, divided among themselves, in relation to the very 
object for which they had sacrificed so much! 


Mr. Oliver is particularly interesting and instructive touch- 
ing the singular methods used by the pilgrim saints in patron- 
izing religious freedom and toleration : 


The Puritan, firmly believing that he was of the elect of God, and that the 
saints must persevere, exercised but little charity towards those whom education 
and circumstances had taught another creed. To sacrifice his country for his reli- 
gion, did not trouble the Puritan so much as that a saint should have been 
compelled to make a sacrifice. Even his faith, in so doing, hardly consoled him 
for his loss. Like Abraham, he had left every thing at God's command ;_ but 
then the former had exchanged his home for a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the latter exiled himself to a wilderness. Thus, education and inclina- 
tion united in forming an intolerant philosophy. ‘There is “ no room in Christ’s 
army for tolerationists,”’ boldly declared Johuson, one of the earliest and stur- 
diest in the Puritan pilgrimage. Toleration, continued Cotton, made the world 
anti-Christian. The church never took hurt from the punishment of heretics. 
"Tis Satan’s policy, echoed Shepard, in 1672, to plead for an indefinite and 
boundless toleration. Poly-piety is the greatest impiety in the world, said the 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam. “My heart hath naturally detested toleration of 
divers religions, or of one religion in segregant shapes. He that is willing to 
tolerate will, fur a need, hang God's Bible at the devil's girdle.” And, in like 
manner, thundered President Oakes, in 1673, “1 look upon toleration as the 
first-born of all abominations.” Such were the principles avowed by the Puri- 
tan Pilgrim. He was wrapped in himself, and in the ideal perfection his bosom 
revealed to him. He abhorred the Church of Rome, disliked the Church of 
England, and despised the low rabble of schismatics. | How could the soil he 
trod open its bosom, or its trees shoot forth their leaves, or its flowers put on 
their glory, to gladden the heart of the idolater. the Catholic, or the Quaker? 
His own vagaries had not been suffered in the land of his birth ; was he to tol- 
erate the vagaries of others in the land of his choice, in the home of bis liberty ? 


The fierce, rabid intolerance of those old Puritan fire flagons 
is instanced in several masterly sketches, all choicely inter- 
larded with snatches of bristling idiomatic vigour gleaned from 
the archives of Puritanism. Of these it is difficult to select, 
as each has its peculiar turn of invitation. In fact, the whole 
chapter is made up of the most animated and fascinating narra- 
tive. On the whole, the passage relating to the Anabaptists, 
though not the best in itself, is the most available to our use: 

It was during the period from 1656 to 1662, and while the Ranters were 
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undergoing those inflictions which have rendered them immortal in Massachu- 
setts, that the commonwealth was shaken to its centre by difficulties on the sub- 
ject of baptism. The State was beginning to outgrow the Church; and many 
freemen were dissatisfied, because their children were excluded from the privi- 
leges of Christianity. To answer the exigencies of the times, the elders, as we 
have seen, began to devise methods whereby the strictness of their usages 
might be relaxed. But while they were groping in the mazes and mists of an 
artificial and incomplete system of religion, seeking for some rule to govern, or 
some analogy to guide, the antagonism of the dormant Anabaptists began to 
be aroused. ‘The grass was green upon the grave of Dunster, to whose resting- 
place the fearful enthusiasts could repair, and, over his ashes, animate each 
other to declare the purpose that burned within them. 


Having finally acquired sufficient resolution, “ an honest shoemaker,” with a 
half dozen of his fellows, publicly announced that their consciences would not 
suffer them to commune longer with “ unbaptized men.” They accordingly 
drew off from the congregation of Boston, and met by themselves for public 
worship. The astonishment of the elders at this audacity may be easily imag- 
ined. The schismatics were not persons of education. wealth, or note. They 
were of “ the inferior sort,” and chose for their spiritual teachers not only the 
lowest of the people, but even persons excommunicate from the established 
communion for moral derelictions. A chasm immeasureable at once yawned 
between the Puritan Church and the sectaries. A few ignorant mechanics 
had presumed to question the divine mission of Puritanism, and to doubt the 
final salvation of all who had not been immersed in the waters of baptism. 


But the elders were firm and united against this unexpected rebellion, and, 
with mingled feelings of pity and contempt, delivered the sectaries over to the 
civil magistrates. Quakerism, mutilated and disfigured, had just fled to the 
capacious bosom of Roger Williams, who was now to entertain another guest. 
In the plentitude of its power, the general court forbade the separation to con- 
tinue, and ordered the Anabaptists to rejoin the established communion. To 
this command, they pleaded liberty of conscience, the same stirring cry which 
had been echoed in Great Britain, from the Orkneys to Land’s End, against 
the conforming measures of the Stuarts, and which had given a faint glory to 
the Puritan emigration. But three thousand miles altered the aspect of free- 
dom, and the elders proclaimed from their pulpits that liberty of conscience 
was little better than “ impious ignorance.” But the sectaries, encouraged by 
the declaration of the royal commissioners, that “ liberty should be given to all 
sorts and sects of men,” and who were, at this time, pursuing their unwelcome 
inquiries in the colonies, persisted in their schism with the usual obstinacy of 
ignorance and fanaticism. Unfortunately for their tranquility, the commis- 
sioners, shunned by the magistrates, had no means of enforcing the royal autho- 
rity; and, of the Anabaptists, some were flogged, some fined, and others 
imprisoned, while all that were freemen were disfranchised, and finally ban- 
ished. Again did this persecution, as in the case of the Quakers, have the 
opposite effect to that desired. The faction was strengthened, and many of the 
principal inhabitants of Boston petitioned the general court in favor of those 
who had been thus driven from their homes. The elders, however, were not to 


rs _— by public opinion, and the leaders in this unwarrantable act were 
ned. 


The noise made by this fresh persecution soon reached England. The prin- 
ciples of religious liberty were there better understood ; and the Owens and 
the Goodwins addressed a letter to the Governor of Massachusetts, deprecating 
any further outrages upon the rights of humanity. But this excellent letter 
made no impression. The prisoners were not released, nor was the execution of 
the laws suspended. Fear, alone, of the royal indignation, and the long perse- 
verance of the sectaries themselves, wrung from the elders, at last, not an open 
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and cordial toleration, but a silent and suspicious endurance. Their first 
meeting-house was erected by stealth, and “ many honest people were ruined by 
fines and imprisonments,” before they gained their point; and when, finally, 
the Anabaptists were left to the quiet enjoyment of their “ exorbitances,” they 
became, like the Quakers, utterly insignificant. 


As regards the alleged claim of the New England Puritans 
to have been the first, or among the first, to recognize the great 
doctrine of religious liberty, our author does not exceed the 
truth one iota, in pronouncing that claim simply ridiculous. 
In their assumed infallibility of spiritual guidance, they would 
have spurned such an imputation with all possible emphasis ; 
or rather would have served up a feast of fire and faggot to 
any witch that had dared to charge them with it. 

During the Long Parliament, Milton, it is true, did lift up 
his voice—‘“a voice whose sound was like the sea”—for liberty 
of thought and conscience, what time that liberty was expiring 
beneath “ the paw of the Presbyterian wolf ;” but, a few years 
later, when the star of his faction was all in the ascendant, he 
found cause for urging that persecution of Romanists and 
Episcopalians was the indispensable virtue of a Christian 
magistrate. About the same time. Jeremy Taylor. also, pleaded 
with angelic eloquence for the same freedom of conscience ; 
and afterward he too, alas for human frailty! alas for the 
infirmities that still adhered to this soul of light and gentle- 
ness and power! recanted the argument when it no longer 
sounded to the interest of his own side. And the English 
Independents, with Cromwell at their head, being themselves 
but a handful of the people, were forced by the exigencies of 
their state to a grudging toleration of all but the subjects of 
the Pope and the adherents of the prostrate national Church. 
This was the only hope Cromwell had of making fast the 
clutches of his iron-handed despotism : he knew full well that 
he needed to have their hands joined with his, lest the liberties 
of England should revegetate from the grave into which he 
had crushed them. In England, a steady and uniform spirit 
of religious freedom, in practice as well as theory, had its first 
development in Chillingworth, John Hales of Eton, Selden, and 
that illustrious senate of wits and scholars who more than live 
in the pages of Clarendon ; and it is very note-worthy, that 
their liberality on this score was so far ahead of the time as to 
draw upon them the general reproach of being latitudinarian. 

In that age, the question was not, whether there should be 
persecution, but who should persecute, and who be persecuted. 
As for the New England Puritans, they were among the last 
of Protestants to acquiesce in the doctrine and discipline of 
toleration. The not being suffered to persecute was one of the 
hardest forms of persecution which they had to suffer, and from 
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which they fled to the wilderness. That others could differ 
from them with impunity, was a leading motive of their pil- 
grimage. They would be free to think their own thoughts, 
because they knew themselves to be right; but it was a tor- 
ment to them to see others thus free whom they knew to be 
wrong. Such was the very spirit of Puritanism, asit is indeed 
of fanaticism generally, whether that of believers, infidels, 
atheists, or the fire-eating radicals of our time, who are a com- 
pound of the other three. 

The practical establishment of religious freedom in England 
and the United States is to be credited, not to any one sect or 
class of Christians, but to the fact of there being so many sects 
and classes that no one was strong enough to enforce its tenets 
upon the others. The thing has been worked out by a long 
conflict of opposite parties, each persecuting when it had the 
power, and each in turn losing its power partly through its 
persecutions. The prerogative of dragooning men by the pains 
and penalties of this world into such a belief as was deemed re- 
quisite for their future felicity has been yielded with infinite 
reluctance by one side after another ; none of them seeing any 
wrong in persecution until themselves became its victims, nor 
any beauty or sweetness in toleration until after it had been 
wrung from them by an overmastering necessity. And per- 
haps the many schisms of Protestant Christendom have been 
wisely permitted to the very end, that by their fierce antago- 
nisms that most accursed spirit of hell that has ever walked 
abroad in Christian form might be thoroughly exorcised, and 
driven back to its original den. 

Nor let us flatter ourselves that the principles of toleration 
are fully understood and cordially embraced by all Protestants 
even yet. A good deal of the spirit of persecution still sur- 
vives, and it finds divers petty ways of venting itself, in blast- 
ing hints and stabbing whispers, in pious wolf-huntings, and in 
the refinements of polite and affable biting; though, thank 
Heaven! there is little likelihood that the power of open and 
systematic inquisitorial mercy will again be realized, until the 
spirit and temper of it shall have become thorouglily extinet. 
And not the least benefit which Puritanism, by its energetic 
and inventive soul-surgery, has conferred on the Church in this 
country, is in teaching her to loathe and abhor, from the bot- 
tom of her soul, the whole doctrine and discipline of racking 
and worrying and tormenting men into the way of salvation. 

We have run off into something of an episode, but, upon the 
whole, cannot make up our mind to repent of it. Mr. Oliver’s 
book furnishes a large amount of real help towards a right 
judgment in the questions mooted. Of course it is not, nor 
does it claim to be, a complete history of the remarkable peo- 
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ple to whom it refers ; but it brings to light, from many an ob- 
scure haunt, a deal of significant matter which ignorance had 
overlooked, or partiality suppressed, and thus contributes ma- 
terially to adjust the balance and equilibrium of historical truth. 
We commend it to the careful study of all who wish to see how 
Puritanism bore itself in its actual work, and with what un- 
stinted effrontery it has been bepraised as the nursing-mother 
of that spiritual freedom to which it did but extend a most 
grudging recognition and reluctant assent. 

Still there is no denying that for some two hundred years 
Puritanism was most decidedly one of the powers of the world. 
An intense, concentrated reaction from ages of abuse, it be- 
came itself in turn an abuse ; but it made clean and thorough 
work in its mission. As it was but an or ganized antagonism 
to certain grim and hoary corruptions of time, it had of course 
no positive powers of enduring construction, and could be 
strong only while it had something strong to agonize against. 
If forward to persecute, it was also firm and fearless to bear 
persecution ; if merciless and unrelenting to inflict, it was equal- 
ly brave and constant to suffer. On all hands, indeed, it was 
a thing of wonderful might. Nor need we marvel if, after hav- 
ing with its huge sledge-hammers battered down the ancient 
strongholds of evil, it fell to beating out is own brains. 

It is worthy of special remark, if indeed it be not too notori- 
ous to need remarking, that in our time the New England fore- 
fathers have come to be most lustily and voluminously glorified 
by those of their descendants who have gone furthest from all 
that they held as dearer than life. To vociferate their praises 
while abjuring their faith and making war upon their cherish- 
ed divinities, is among the most notable life-acts of their pos- 
terity. So that they have at least one thing in common with 
the ancient prophets of Israel : what they lived and died for is 
stoned and put to death by their children, and then compensa- 
tion made by a profuse and sumptuous decking of their tombs. 
The present religious aspect of New England is not the least 
considerable instance in history, how apt men are to soothe 
their degeneracy by a blind and indiscriminate laudation of 
their forefathers; endeavouring, as would seem, to ease their 
own fall by magnifying the state from which they have fallen. 

In all this we have, it is true, but a legitimate issue of the 
common principle, that men in forgetting the past do but teach 
the future to forget themselves. For perhaps the most promi- 
nent feature in the old Puritans was a certain fanaticism or 
fury of individual purpose and aim: what was best and what 
was worst in their character grew from this cause. They were 
an exceedingly religious people ; yet in their religion they were 
exceedingly self- willed : they were eminently devoted to the 
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worship of Gop, but they could not be brought to worship save 
in a way of their own; and by their self-willed religion they 
sowed the seeds of irreligion in their posterity. A reverent 
and humble people, yet refusing to bow before any thing but 
their Maker, they threw out the proper means of cultivating those 
virtues in their children. They would not allow any thing to 
control their interpretation of Scripture, and their descendants 
will not allow even Scripture to control their discourses of rea- 
son. In short, if their hearts were full of piety, their heads 
were full of pride ; and what is in the heads of one generation 
naturally works down into the hearts of the next. Thus, as 
the fathers would worship Gop only when and how they 
thought fit, so the children have reformed their reformation, 
and improved on their improvement, until they have well-nigh 
ceased to worship Gop at all. And to postpone the religion of 
Curist to some newly-devised scheme of moral or political 
reformation, has come to be but acommon-place matter with 
them. 

Such is the natural though remote consequence of a religion 
dictated by too much self-will. In casting off the religious 
institutions they had inherited, the Puritans retained in- 
deed much of the spirit and temper which those institutions 
were adapted to cherish and perpetuate. But, while their 
hearts were irrigated with the genuine waters of piety, 
they cut loose from the sources whence those waters were 
drawn: if their souls were enriched with the fruit of sound 
doctrine, they forsook the living tree which should bear simi- 
lar fruit to succeeding ages: in renouncing the Church that 
made them what they were, they lost the means of making their 
posterity like them; nor is there now any way to recover the 
virtues they had, but by returning to the institutions they left. 
For it is very remarkable, that in our time the pulpit which they 
set up is about the last place for hearing the doctrines they 
taught ; their faith being represented far more truly in the 
Church they forsook, than in that which they planted. 

But let us not be understood as reflecting over-harshly on the 
fathers of New England. For the blame of their course does 
not rest wholly with them: they were sinned against, as well 
as sinning ; and what they did was perhaps as much their mis- 
fortune as their fault. 


From rite and ordinance abused they fled 
To wilds where both were utterly unknown ; 
But not to them had Providence foreshown 
What benefits are missed, what evils bred, 
In worship neither raised nor limited 

Save by self-will : 


Such is the judgment of charity respecting them. And what is 
now most to be feared is, lest that which was a mistake in them 
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become something worse in their posterity. For it is due to 
their virtue to say, that had they foreseen the results which we 
may see, they would have made haste to return to that from 
which they had strayed; as “truth and love by conscience 
governed do their steps retrace.” Happy will it be, if their 
children may be won to do what they would gladly have done, 


had they anticipated the fruits that have grown from their be- 
ginnings. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Arctic Explorations: The Second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, 1853, 54, 55. By Exvisoa Kent Kanz, M.D., U. S. N. 
Illustrated by upwards of three hundred Engravings, from Sketches by the 
Author. Two Volumes. Philadelphia: Childs § Peterson, 124 Arch 
street. 1856. 


Of Dr. Kane’s merits as an Arctic explorer and a scientific observer we 
cannot, of course, pretend to give any thing like a competent judgment. In 
these respects, he has, we believe, stood through the ordeal and approval of 
the highest authorities ; and his fame is bounded unly by the limits of civili- 
zation, or wants but time to become so. With his qualities as a man and a 
writer-artist, as these have transpired in the pages of his narrative, we may, 
without presumption, claim to be somewhat more at home. His book is one 
of the most memorable emergencies in our literary voyaging ; the first reading 
of it marks a palpable era in our mental retrospect. In truth, it is, to us,a 
wonderful performance,—wonderful alike in the things it reveals, and in its 
manner of revealing them. While hurried on from page to page by its mani- 
fold and unflagging witchcraft of attraction, we have often been moved to 
reflect, as we never reflected before, how far the realities of human experience 
may surpass the possibilities of human imagination. A long series of imminent 
perils and hair-breath escapes, undertaken with a courage more than danger- 
proof, and sustained with an energy and elasticity of manhood that shames the 
fabled exploits of old heroes and demigods ; perpetual surprise, the excitement 
of ever-varying, spirit-stirring incident and adventure, new forms of interest, 
new springs of delight, that still freshen upon the relish the longer we walk 
amidst them ; fancy, humour, pathos, keen strokes of character, vivid descrip- 
tion, solemn reflection ;—such is the texture of this narrative; while from 
beginning to end the clear ring of a brave, modest, manly spirit everywhere 
salutes us, to enlist our human sympathy, and blend its movements with the 
gratifications of a rational curiosity. 

Dr. Kane’s conduct in the Arctic expedition of 1850, under Lientenant 
De Haven, discovered his great spirit and capacity for that field of enterprise. 
Worthily called to the post of command, he set forth from New York on his 
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second expedition in May, 1853, with a liberal outfit, and a choice band of 
comrades to share the hardships and the honours of his undertaking. He 
made with all practicable speed for Baffin’s Bay, determined to push on as far 
to the North as the openings of Summer would give him leave of passage, 
before the setting in of the Arctic Winter. After a considerable variety and 
stress of adventure, he reached a place called Rensalaer Bay, on the coast of 
Greenland, the 22d of August. The utmost efforts were made to force his 
brig on into a higher latitude, but without success. Of the position where his 
Winter quarters had to be established, he speaks as follows : 

The decided inclination to the eastward, which the shore shows here, is 
important as a geographical feature; but it has made our progress to the North 
much less than our wearily-earned miles should count for us. Our latitude, 
determined by the sun’s lower culmination, if such a term can be applied to his 
midnight depression, gives 78° 41’. We are further North, therefore, than any 
of our predecessors, except Parry on his Spitzbergen foot-tramp. There are 
those with whom, no matter how insuperable the obstacle, failure involves dis- 
grace; we are safe at least from their censure. 

The plan of the expedition was, to make by ship the highest attainable 
point in Baffin’s Bay, and then to shoot off as far towards the Pole as boats 
and sledges could penetrate, scouring the coast-lines for vestiges of Sir John 
Franklin’s party. It was with great reluctance that Kane yielded to rest at 
so low a point. “I do not like,” says he, “ being caught by Winter before 
attaining a higher Northern latitude than this, but it appears almost inevita- 
ble.” Inevitable, sure enough, it proved to be: the brig was never extricated 
from her icy bed. The experiences of Kane and his party through the ensuing 
five months of sunless Winter, with its ninety days of inexorable night, its cold 
running down to 75° below zero, and its wilderness of ice in the varied forms 
of glacier, berg, belt, barrier, field, floe, &c., &c., are related with surpassing 
skill. The interest of the story would be painful, but for the unfaltering ardour 
and fortitude of spirit informing it, and lifting us above the sense of suffering. 
The author never stops to sentimentalize over the objects or events of his nar- 
rative, nor to angle for applause by efforts at fine writing ; a few quick, flash- 
ing sentences, setting forth in transparent and beautiful language the most 
distinctive features of his matter, and the picture is before us, too life-like to 
leave any doubt of its truth. 

The great wizard of modern Romance hardly shows more potency of touch 
in any thing than in the painting of dog character. His portrait of Bevis in 
Woodstock is one of the last things to be forgotten by any one who has read 
that tale. Here is a dog portrait by Kane that need not fear a comparisun 
with the best of Sir Walter’s in that line : 

December 22, Thursday.—There is an excitement in our little community 
that dispenses with reflections upon the solstitial night. Old Grim is missing, 
and has been for more than a day. Since the lamented demise of Cerberus, my 
leading Newfoundlander, he has been patriarch of our scanty kennel. 

Old Grim was a character such as peradventure may at sometime be found 
among beings of a higher order, and under a more temperate sky. A profound 
hypocrite and time-server, he so wriggled his adulatory tail as to secure every 
one’s good graces and nobody’s respect. All the spare morsels, the cast-off 
delicacies of the mess, passed through the winnowing jaws of Old Grim,—an 
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illustration not so much of his eclecticism as his universality of taste. He 
was never known to refuse any thing offered or approachable, and never known 
to be satisfied, however prolonged and abundant the bounty or the spoil. 

Grim was an ancient dog: his teeth indicated many winters, and his limbs, 
once splendid tractors for the sledge, were now covered with warts and ring- 
bones. Somehow or other, whea the dogs were harnessing for a journey, Old 
Grim was sure not to be found; and, upon one occasion, w hen he was detected 
hiding away in a cast-off barr el, he incontinently became lame. Strange to 
gay, he has been lame ever since, except when the team is away without him. 

Cold disagrees with Grim; but by a system of patient watchings at the door 
of our deck-house, accompanied by a discriminating use of his tail, he became 
at last the one privileged intruder. My seal-skin coat has been his favorite bed 
for weeks together. Whatever love for an individual Grim expressed by his 
tail, he could never be induced to follow him on the ice after the cold darkness 
of the Winter set in; yet the dear, good old sinner would wriggle after you to 
the very threshold of the gangway, and bid you good-bye with a de sprecatory 
wag of the tail which disarmed resentment. 

His appearance was quite characteristic:—his muzzle roofed like the old- 
fashioned gable of a Dutch garret-window; his forehead indicating the most 
meagre capacity of brains that could consist with his sanity asa dog; his eyes 
small; his mouth curtained by long black dewlaps; and his hide a mangy russet, 
studded with chestnut-burrs: if he has gone indeed, we “ne’er shall look upon 
his like again.” So much for Old Grim! 





The following Spring and Summer were all alive with enterprise and 
activity in carrying out the purposes of the expedition. By divers sledging 
parties, researches were prosecuted on the East side of Baffin’s Bay, as far as 
to latitude 81° 25’, where they were arrested by a boundless stretch of open 
sea. On the West side, the survey was pushed still further North, and 
terminated at about latitude 82° 30’. This period of wild and wonderful 
adventures is reflected in Kane’s description with the same force and trans. 
parency, as that of the dreary and dismal night preceding. In his pages, the 
whole area of his explorations seems a sort of inverted fairy-land swarming 
with the miracles of a newly-discovered creation. Of course such an ice. 
bound world of romance could not be wanting in scenes of untold grandeur 
and sublimity. Among the foremost of these is the “ Great Glacier of Hum- 


boldt ;’ and the following will show that it was looked upon by an eye 
well worthy of the sight : 


My recollections of this glacier are very distinct. The day was beautifully 
clear on which I first saw it ; and I have a number of sketches made as we drove 
along in view of its magnificent face. They disappoint me, giving too much 
white surface and badly-fading distances, the grandeur of the few bold and 
simple lines of nature being almost entirely lost. 

I will not attempt to do better by florid description. Men only rhapsodize 
about Niagara and the ocean. My notes speak simply of the “long, ever- 
shining line of cliff diminished to a well-pointed wedge in the perspective ;” 
and again, of “the face of glistening ice, sweeping in a long curve from the 
low interior, the facets in front intensely illuminated by the sun.” But this 
line of cliff rose in solid glassy wall three hundred feet above the water-level, 
with an unknown unfathomable depth below it; and its curved face, sixty miles 
in length, vanished into unknown space at not more than a single day’s rail- 
road-tray el from the Pole. The interior with which it communicated, and from 
which it issued, was an uusurveyed mer de glace, an ice-ocean, to the eye of 
boundless dimensions. 

It was in full sight,—the mighty crystal bridge which connects the two con- 
tinents of America and Greenland. I say continents; for Greenland, hqwever 
isolated it may ultimately prove to be, is in mass strictly continental. Its least 
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possible axis, measured from Cape Farewell to the line of this glacier, in the 
neighbourhood of the 80th parallel, gives a length of more than twelve hundred 
miles, not materially less than that of Australia, from its Northern to its 
Southern Cape. 

Imagine, now, the centre of such a continent, occupied through nearly its 
whole extent by a deep unbroken sea of ice, that gathers perennial increase 
from the water-shed of vast snow-covered mountains and all the precipitations 
of the atmosphere upon its own surface. Imagine this moving onward, like a 
great glacial river, seeking outlets at every fiord and valley, rolling icy 
cataracts into the Atlantic and Greenland seas; and, having at last reached the 
Northern limit of the land that has borne it up, pouring out a mighty torrent 
into unknown Arctic space. 


The Summer of 1854 was well-nigh spent, and Dr. Kane still lingered in 
the hope of extricating the brig. This was found impossible. Two of the 
party had already fallen victims to the terrible severities of Arctic life. There 
were seventeen remaining ; but there seemed little chance that any of them 
would survive the furies of a second Winter. What was felt and done in this 
exigency is thus given in the narrative : 


Every thing before us was involved in gloomy doubt. Hopeful as I had been, 
it was impossible not to feel that we were near the climax of the expedition. I 
determined to place upon Observatory Island a large signal-beacon, or cairn, 
and to bury under it documents which, in case of disaster to our party, would 
convey to any one who might seek us intelligence of our proceedings and our 
fate. The memory of the first Winter quarters of Sir John Franklin, and the 
painful feelings with which, while standing by the graves of his dead, I had five 
years before sought for written signs pointing to the fate of the living, made me 
careful to avoid a similar neglect. A conspicuous spot was selected upon a clitf 
looking out upon the icy desert, and on a broad face of rock the words 
“ADVANCE. A. D. 1853-54,” were painted in letters which could be read at a 
distance. A pyramid of heavy stones, perched above it, was marked with the 
Christian symbol of the Cross. It was not without a holier sentiment than that 
of mere utility that I placed under this the coffins of our two poor comrades. 
It was our beacon and their gravestoue. Near this a hole was worked into the 
rock, and a paper, enclosed in glass, sealed in with melted lead. 


Of course the “ paper” was a brief memorandum of the expedition up to 
that time. All hope abandoned of getting the brig released from her icy 
prison, the next question was, whether they should sct off without her, or stay 
and share her fate till another Spring. Dr. Kane resolved on the latter, but 
offered full leave and a fair provision to as many as chose to go. Seven deter- 
mined on making off for a kinder sky, but, after some months of incredible 
hardships and suffering, found their way back, glad enough to rejoin their 
comrades. Dreary and dismal indeed was the prospect for those who resolved 
to stay ; but there was also the manhood to face it. Kane’s journal gives the 
following, under date of October 26 : 

Wilson and Brooks are my principal subjects of anxiety; for, although 
Morton and Hans are on their backs, making four of our ten, I can see strength 
of system in their cheerfulness of heart. The best prophylactic is a hopeful, 


sanguine temperament; the best cure, moral resistance, that spirit of combat 
against every trial which is alone true bravery. 


The tone of mind, which this gifted and high-souled explorer carried into 
and through the long oppression of darkness that followed, is well shown in a 
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brief passage, than which we have rarely met with any thing touched with a 
purer eloquence or deeper pathos : 

The intense beauty of the Arctic firmament can hardly be imagined. It 
looked close above our heads, with its stars magnified in glory, and the very 
planets twinkling so much as to baffle the observations of our astronomer. I 
am afraid to speak of some of these night-scenes. I have trodden the deck and 
the floes, when the life of earth seemed suspended, its movements, its sounds, its 
coloring, its companionships; and as I looked on the radiant hemisphere, circling 
above me, as if rendering worship to the unseen Centre of light, I have ejacu- 
lated in humility of spirit, “ Lord, what is man, that Thou art mindful of him ?” 
And then I have thought of the kindly world we. had left, with its revolving 
sunshine and shadow, and the other stars that gladden it in their changes, and 
the hearts that warmed to us there; till I lost myself in memories of those who 
are not;—and they bore me back to the stars again. 

We had marked several other passages for quotation, but enough! What 
we have given are hardly more than of an average quality, perhaps not so 
much. And, to say truth, it seems very like profanation to be cutting off 
slices of such a work, we had almost said person, to show as specimens ; nearly 
as much so indeed as in the case of Shakespeare’s plays. To our sense, Dr. 
Kane’s whole narrative is literally brimfnl of fascination. The fairest dreams 
of ideal “ beauty making beautiful old rhyme” seem little better than tame 
prose, to the enchantment with which the most stern and hard-visaged facts 
are here invested, from the fellowship of high genius and heroic daring, com- 
bined with the refinements of good taste, thorough education, and liberal 
accomplishment. If the reader do not find more pleasure in this book on the 
fifth perusal, than in the bubbles and platitudes of fiction, with which the press 
is daily teeming, on the first, we can only say, so much the worse for him. 

It is an old notion, that the highest praise meritable by man is that of doing 
things worthy to be written; the next highest, that of writing things worthy 
to be read. Whether this order is right, or whether it ought to be reversed, 
need not be discussed now ; for the most cautious or even grudging criticism 
will hardly deny that Dr. Kane has fairly united the two claims. He has 
both done things worth the writing, and written things worth the reading. 
What he has done is an honour to American enterprise; what he has written 
is an honour to American literature. His genius and character may well be 
cherished as a national treasure. If all our bosoms swell with something of 
modest pride in having him for our countryman, it will be no more than just 
to him, and will do us no hurt. 

It seems to be apprehended by some that Dr. Kane has paid too dearly for 
his fame. With submission, no! Withall our might, we wish him health and 
a long life, for the world is better worth living in, while enriched with such 
structures of manhood. But no man having the piety and rectitude of Dr. 
Kane can pay too dearly for such a purchase. Martyrdom in such a cause 
and for such a crown is not too great a price; nor can he be justly said to 
have died prematurely, who has lived to achieve and to earn so much. 

We ought to add that the tyypographical execution of the book is in the 
highest and best style of American workmanship. The embellishments and 
illustrations, though the chief praise of them is due to the author, who has the 
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art of picturing to the eye as well as to the mind, are in admirable keeping 
with the rest. All together, the work does great credit to the publishing- 
house of Messrs. Childs & Peterson. If they have anything more of Dr. 
Kane’s in reserve, we beg them to let it be forthcoming. 


Compositions in Outline. By Frxix O. C. Dartey, from Judd’s Margaret. 
Engraved by Koxrap Huser. New York: Redfield. 


It gives us pleasure to call attention to this most noticeable work. These 
thirty illustrations in outline are by far the finest contribution to this species 
of art yet made by America ; nor do we know that their superior or equal has 
been produced in the Old World. 

The subject which they illustrate, the novel, “Margaret: a Tale of the 
Actual and the Ideal, Blight and Bloom,” we have no special desire to enter 
upon. It was written bya Unitarian clergyman of Maine, the Rev. Sylvester 
Judd, and is a peculiar attempt at the elucidation of social and religious prob- 
lems which we would endeavour to solve on far other principles. It is of the 
artist, not of the author, that we would speak. The portions of the written 
work which come immediately into requisition by the pencil are of course 
those where objective life is exhibited, rather than subjective. Mr. Darley 
deals with Mr. Judd’s “ actual;” when,as an artist, he necessarily requires an 
« ideal,” he seeks and finds it in his own conceptions of character. Margaret, 
however, is in one respect admirably adapted to pictorial illustration. Its 
descriptions of persons are eminently exact and picturesqte. A certain rude- 
ness of phrase does not lessen this effect, but enhances it where smoother 
language would have tritely rounded off the natural angles of the novelist’s orig- 
inal personages. 

Margaret, in its portraiture of character and description of manners on the 
Western frontier of Massachusetts, at the close of the last century, presents 
variety of incident which supplies a ready fund of accessories to the artist in 
his dramatic development of character and the story,—for the work has a 
beginning, a middle and an end, and is alive with action. From the first 
plate of Margaret in infancy, where “a man in a three-cornered hat and wig, 
with nankeen small-clothes and paste buckles, takes the child in his arms,” to 
the final grouping of Parson Wells and his Wife, which, in its exquisite feel- 
ing and grace and truthfulness to the lineaments of age—not a wrinkle 
forgotten, not a wrinkle which is not the grave of a departed sorrow, not a 
wrinkle which the sunset of life does not illuminate with the coming immor- 
tality,—between these two extremes, babyhood and old age, the noisy overture 
of life is musically filled with the skill of a Beethoven. Margaret herself is in 
a vein of sadness. The greatest beauty is the pathetic ; it is a compliment 
which our genius pays to our sufferings. If we must endure, patience 
rewards us with nobility. Obey, therefore,Q man, thy lot acceptably ; wel- 
coming storm and cloud with the sunshine. 

We may dwell upon thisfigure of Margaret in a hundredth perusal. Ten times 
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ten will it please. There is the infant held up by the schoolmaster. There is but 
one eyelash visible, and the contour of the cheek ; this is all of the face. But 
we are impressed by the child’s wonder, looking into the old pedagogue’s 
countenance as if we had his full view of the child phenomenon. How much 
weight there is in the figure !—for these outlines, be it observed, are not the 
lineaments of ghosts, but embodiments of living people. There is an hour’s 
study in that first plate, where we have infancy and age in contrast. That 
pragmatical schoolmaster, Mr. Bartholomew Elliman, appears in a special 
full length sitting, reading a book in the wood. His wizened face, 
The old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 

do ample justice to his knotted fantastical mind. “ Margaret, the child, annoyed 
by her Brother,” in the next picture, is an exquisite grouping, with the oxen 
drawing the cart, and the dog lapping the road-side fool. Mr. Darley’s 
animals are as full of sympathies in the great miracle of the created world as 
his men and women. His oxen have great hearts as well as soul-subduing 
patience and submission. There they are again in the next picture, sharing 
again the prevalent impulse of the scene. Where Margaret was “ annoyed,” 
they were exhibited as fretted and impatient; here, where the surly Hash is 
alongside of them, they are dull and suspicious. Right glad should we be to 
meet these oxen again; they do not reappear in the book, but we may find 
them any Summer’ 


1 


3 day in the fields. Another picture of animal life,fis as 
happy, where Obed and his mother are run away with, on the back of the 
horse, Tim. Pigs and poultry clear the track before the terrific humour of 
a scene worthy of John Gilpin. 

Margaret, it should be observed, was brought up in the rude household of a 
country cobbler, of whom she was supposed to be the child. The interiors of 
this low-life habitation, full of strong and coarse humours, are relieved by the 
poetical presence of the flute-playing youth Chilion, whose early death, from 
an accidentally thrown missive, at a husking-bee, casts a tragic interest over 
the book. ‘“ Chilion played and they were silent,” is the title of the leading 
illustration, where he is introduced ; the attitudes of attention or misattention 


are very naturally given, preserving the character of each. It is this variety 
of nature which gives lasting interest to these plates. An inferior artist makes 
eye-pictures or shin-pictures, or is guilty of some exaggeration of parts. 
Darley knows what is due to the whole as well as to- individuals, and never 
sacrifices truth of character to effect. Hash, the Widow Wright, Brown, Moll 
are strongly-drawn, warped, gnarled growths of the wilderness. What a scene 
is the Camp Meeting in the Woods, where fatuity, superstition, conscience- 
stricken terror are depicted with a terrible earnestness, worthy the pencil of a 
Hogarth. ‘The strained eye-balls of the man clasping his hands on the left 
are but a degree this side of insanity. The Camp Preacher is sincere, but it 
is the sincerity of a nature drained of the generous juices of humanity ; the 
cinders and ashes ofa man. He is a melancholy object among those withered 
old faces, so touching in the marks of age, and by the side of that maudlin 
woman, drunk with enthusiasm. The traits are, throughout, finely marked. It 
is a powerful moral painting. 
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The dramatic action of the Husking Bee, the Murder and the Arrest, should 
be noticed—for skill in composition, powerful expression, and truth to individ- 
ual life. 

A word is due to the simplicity of the medium by which all these results 

are conveyed. The plain, unfilled outline, denying to the artist the effects of 
light and shade, has been compared to the single string on which Paganini 
wrought such wonders in music. The grasp and fidelity to nature of 
Mr. Darley overcome the defects of his instrument. His knowledge and 
freedom of drawing, his skill in anatomy, and easy treatment of the most 
varied muscular action are chief sources of his success here, for the naked 
outline would betray ignorance in any one of these matters. When we add 
to these advantages ideal strength and a strong perception and conception of 
character as it exists and as it ought to exist, we have indicated the powers 
of a true artist. That we have not overstated Mr. Darley’s merits in this 
work, those acquainted with art will testify. If we needed any confirmation 
of the judgments on this side of the water, we might obtain it from the 
Old World. We have before us a letter to a gentleman of this city, in 
acknowledgment. of a copy of Margaret, in which an eminent English water- 
colour artist has expressed what we believe to be the unanimous opinion of 
all capable of judging. He writes:—“I have turned over the illustrations 
many times, and the more I look at, the more I admire them, like all truly 
good works, increasing the pleasure with each review. In character, com- 
position, and drawing, they impress me as being excellent. I know of no 
compositions in outline so strongly individual, or wherein a nice perception 
of character is so ably realized, presenting in this respect a merited contrast 
to the German illustrated books, which, excellent as they are in many particu- 
Jars, have certain conventionalities running through them, from which Mr. 
Darley’s work is so happily free.” 


Aurora Leigh. By Exizasera Barrett Browninc. New York: C. 8. 
Francis § Co., 554 Broadway. 1857. 


Here we have three hundred and sixty-six pages, thirty-two lines to the 
page, of versified spasm, which the authoress appears to have regarded as a 
poem, and over which, it is to be presumed, a multitude of spiritualistic 
strong-minded women of both sexes will go into raptures and eestacies, imag- 
ning that they find every verse instinct with “ that fine madness which rightly 
should possess a poet’s brain.” The work is considerably more in volume than 
Milton’s Paradise Lost or Wordsworth’s Excursion, and was probably written 
at the rate of ten lines where those creeping imps of poetry wrote one. Tak- 
ing the whole together, it must, in all conscience, be enough to satiate the 
veriest gourmands and cormorants of Pythonic exudations. 

Mrs. Browning is certainly a she-man of very remarkable talents, and car 
ries in her establishment a large fund of real poetry and original thought : but 

-unhappily, her mind is stuffed full of shricking discontent, because Adam, the 
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male half of man, was made a short time, perhaps two or three days, before 
Eve, the female half; and because women are not furnished with beards and 
bass voices. Much of the poetical inspiration expressed in the present instal- 
ment of her Muse seems born of this discontent. That the two halves of man 
should have any difference of sex in their minds, is an idea that throws her 
into convulsions: she will not see such a thing in nature ; she is determined it 
shall not be seen in nature: and so she is perpetually wailing and gnashing 
her lovely teeth at that conventional prescription, now some six thousand 
years old, which presumes such to be the right interpretation of nature. As 
a natural consequence, she labours with all her might and main, she strains 
every nerve, she torments every fibre, of her inner man, in order to reconstruct 
it on a masculine scale; she crams her capacity, pumps it, squeezes it ; she 
swallows bolts of steel, rolls of brimstone, coals of fire, and seethes them into 
tempestuous eruptions, for the purpose, as would seem, of unsexing and un- 
sphering her mind, or rather of demonstrating that her mind never had any 
sex or sphere. Meanwhile, she totally forgets, as those of her preternatural 
wing always do, that the simple native grace and delicacy of a calm, gentle, 
unambitious womanhood has more of might and beauty and divinity in any 
one moment of action, than is to be compassed by all the storms of intellectual 
thunder which a self-lashing Pythoness can hatch into explosion in a life-time. 

Madness enough we grant there is in the book under consideration ; but to 
us it seems rather the coarse, disjointed madness of a raving bedlamite, than 
the “fine frenzy” which seizes a genuine poet-soul as his eye “ glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” The work is framed upon the plan of 
moulding up into one the several powers of the epic poem and the modern 
novel. In form, it is autobiographical ; Aurora Leigh, the heroine, who ap- 
pears to stand for the authoress, unpacking her treasures of thought and ex- 
perience in a long stretch of self-history. She is a genius of wonderful reach 
and altitude, a born poet, all compact of “sacred fury ;” each petty artery of 
her nature throbbing with artist-instincts and artist-aspirations : so that there 
is no evading her mission. She is the daughter of an English father and an 
Italian mother. The father was a son of rank and wealth, but forfeited his 
claims as such by taking to himself a foreign wife against the will of a de- 
funct ancestor. Both the father and the mother having died while Aurora 
was yet a child, she is transported from Italy, the land of her birth, to Eng- 
land ; and, the persecutions of a stepmother being denied to her girlhood, she 
finds a substitute for them in the tender care of a maiden aunt. Of course 
the loving benefactress, being a prim roll of conventional buckram, proves a 
stern, cold, dry, formal, prudish, pedantie disciplinarian, looking black upon 
whatever of the mother’s nature there may be in her niece, acd bent on form- 
ing her mind to the common-place functions and virtues of 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


But nothing can close in the sprouting fire of Aurora’s genius : through all 
these obstructions of circumstance its light oozes out so bewitchingly as to 
captivate other hearts than hers. Her cousin, Romney Leigh, a rich high- 
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pressure philanthropist of the socialistic stamp, who finds no palatable heart- 
food but in waiting upon the sick, the outcast, the guilty, and the wretched, 
gets smitten with her artist-effluence, and asks her hand in wedlock, to cheer 
and help him in his work. But his philanthropy is somewhat too professional 
and self-enamoured for her taste : moreover, she takes scorn at being invited to 
wifehood on such low worky-day motives : her heart had begun to burn rathe? 
warmly towards him, but his earth-hugging courtship dashes the fire all out ; 
and she puts him off with open pride and stifled disgust, thinking that her 
genius will be kept purer and brighter if employed in milking from the world 
a living for her solitary and independent self. Romney thereupon plunges 
more deeply than ever into his philanthropic schemes. In the course of his 
ministry he falls in with one Marian Erle, a milliner’s apprentice, who, flying 
the cruelties of a drunken father and an unnatural mother, has betaken herself 
to the needle ina Tondon garret. She is simple and unlettered, but has a 
soul framed of gentleness and light, and pitched as high in goodness, as she is 
forlorn and helpless in condition. Romney takes a fancy to the girl; and the 
great gulf of class prejudice that yawns betwixt them moves him the rather to 
marry her, that so he may evince how far his thoughts soar above the differ- 
ences of worldly estate. The marriage-day is fixed; but a fashionable sorcer- 
ess, named Lady Waldemar, who has fallen in love with Romney, and gone to 
aping his affectations, sets herself to break off the match. She weaves her 
net-work of lies so artfully before Marian’s vision, that when bridegroom and 
priest and people are assembled for the wedding the poor girl escapes to some 
untraceable retirement, and sends a mysterious letter, to explain her non-ap- 
pearance ; so that the expected conviviality of noblemen and rabblemen gives 
place to a downright brawl in the church. 

Aurora gets initiated in the mysteries of authorship. At first she angles 
for fame by writing much as other people write. Finding that fame is not to 
be caught with such a bait, she then tries a way never before hit upon, letting 
her genius loose to splash, splurge, and flounder about in the waters of truth 
at its own sweet will. She succeeds wonderfully, becomes the observed of all 
transcendental observers ; is admired, puffed, lionized, beversed by all the 
“beautiful spirits” of the metropolis. All will not do; the more she drinks 
these high-wines of intelligent appreciation, the more her thirst is not quenched ; 
nay, she even falls into the sulks, that men should think to stimulate or recom- 
pense her genius with applause, as though such glorious art-work were not its 
own exceeding great reward. She has sought fame merely asthe proof of her 
greatness, not in payment of it. 

Meanwhile, the rejected addresses of her cousin Romney keep playing a 
secret game in her bosom. Stung by a report of his being about to marry 
Lady Waldermar, she determines on taking refuge awhile in her native Italy. 
In Paris she chances upon Marian, whom she had visited and loved in the 
London garret, and learned from her the shocking story of her earlier life. 
Marian, though not a wife, is now the mother of a lovely boy, having become 
such by violence, not by seduction. The tale, as told by herself to Aurora, of 
what she has undergone since the day set for her marriage, though full of a 
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certain irregular power, is literally hideous. The Waldemar fiend, after 
inducing her to evade the marriage as an act of self-sacrificing kindness to her 
lover, because he was going to wed her out of an honourable tenderness, and 
not as his soul’s free choice, had trained her into the toils of an infamous 
woman, under pretext of sending her to a safe home in the Colonies. It was 
through the arts of this hireling she-monster that Marian, herself as innocent 
as the babe she had borne, had been forced to her present condition of shame 
and reproach. Aurora at once surrenders her bosom to the gentle sufferer, 
takes the mother and child along with her into Italy, and writes home an 
account of the dark affair, that it may reach the ears of her cousin. Romney 
soon finds his way to her Italian retreat ; she receives him in the belief of his 
being Waldemar’s husband ; he assures her that he is still free, and has come 
with full purpose of heart to marry Marian, and adopt her child as his own. 
But Marian now needs no dissuading but that of her own unselfish nature : 
prompted by this, she refuses to marry Romney, declaring that she was never 
worthy of him, and that she will henceforth live solely for her child. 

By this time, the artist has learned that art, and the philanthropist that 
philanthropy, have not in them to satisfy their devotees: they have found the 
necessity of loving and trusting in something that can render trust for trust 
and love for love. His ministry to the vile and wretched has been repaid by 
the burning of his father’s house; while she, her heart all torn with the dis- 
quietudes of unanswered, because misplaced affection, ends by seeking the 
very repose which she at first rejected with such haughty scorn. A fair mat- 
rimonial understanding springs up at last between Romney and Aurora Leigh. 

There is matter enough in the performance, and good enough, if it were but 
properly wrought, to make a poem that should live as long as the English 
language. Thoughts of exquisite beauty and perfect originality, and replete 
with piercing energy of life; images, too, as bright and fresh as new-born 
stars, and which kindle through the whole circumference of the reader's mind, 
are scattered up and down many of the pages: but the careful finish and 
modest reserve of genuine art are everywhere wanting ; indeed they seem pose 
itively shunned, as not consorting with so sublime a strain as the writer is bent 
upon chanting. As we have already implied, the great vice of the work lies 
in a constant straining after something superlatively original and astonishingly 
grand. All along there is a visible struggling for the audacities of imagina- 
tion ; and it is but just to own, that amid many such that are ridiculous, and 
some that are horrible, we meet with not a few that are surpassingly happy. 
The authoress clearly abhors the imputation of saying a plain thing in a plain 
way : the grossest vulgarisms and barbarisms of mind, all manner of outland- 
ish, unearthly, extravagant things are sought for, lest she should be guilty of 
deviating into the beaten roads of common sense and homebred feeling. Could 
she leave off her frantic affectation of almightiness, and be content with the 
calm breath of simple utterance, embodying her fresh and sinewy issues of 
thought in a fitting vehicle of transparent diction and imagery ; a cordial 
respect for the woman would come in to heighten our admiration of the artist: 
but, as it is, she has put off the woman, and got nothing worth having in 
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exchange; giving us, instead of tranquil strength, mere screeching violence ; 
instead of sweetness and gentle insinuations, certain feats of ground-and-lofty 
tumbling, that may catch the itching eye, but not charm the manly heart. 

Considerable portions of the work are taken up with the abstrusest meta- 
physics of art ; queer stuff indeed to spin poctry out of, but perhaps not inca- 
pable of being wrought into the legitimate forms of poetic expression. But 
in these portions we have the same stress of fanatical disfigurement, the same 
hungering and thirsting after artistic unrighteousness. Flashes of profound 
insight often surprise us; but serene spots of philosophic intuition or contem- 
plation there are none. The stream of speculative thought has no charms for 
her, till she has worried it into marvels of eddy and foam. She is always 
agonizing to get deeper and deeper, as though she delighted to be seen sport- 
ing with the bowels of the earth, and playing at fisticuffs with intellectual 
Titans. 

Other parts of the work, again, especially those relating to Marian Erle, 
run in a vein where we naturally look for the sublimities of pathos and the 
raptures of tragic pity and terror. We find very little, almost nothing, of 
the sort. The same diseased ambition of effect, the same frigid affectation of 
the eccentric and fantastical thwart the nobler capabilities of both her genius 
and her theme. Through page after page we meet with scarce anything but 
thick darkness, the proper result of a strained attempt to make common- 
place thoughts look original by disguising them in the most far-fetched and 
unfitting wrappages of language and metaphor. As for the cunning witche- 
ries of poetry, which should clothe sorrow and anguish with ideal sweetness 


without marring their truth, so that they may melt into the heart, to purify 
and exalt, we shall expect them here in vain. It is a long tissue of human de- 
pravity and human suffering, without one ray of heaven to mitigate and 
assuage the painfulness of the impression. 


Perversion ; or the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. A Tale for the 
Times. By the Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, M.A., Author of “ The and Life 
Epistles of St. Paul.” New York: Wiley & Halsted. 1856. 

The leading title of this book does not convey, perhaps was not meant to 
convey, its exact drift and bearing. The word perversion has been perverted 
of late to something of a technical sense, in application to those who, by the 
sleights and juggleries of self-sophistication, have endeavoured to Romanize 
their position in the Reformed Church, until they ended by Romanizing them- 
selves out of it. For this cause, we were led to expect a different moral from 
the book than what it carries. The term is used in its larger and more legiti- 
mate sense, and bears no partisan or satirical pressure in its application. All 
the better : we were glad to be so disappointed. 

A large and well-deserved celebrity attaches to the author’s name. His Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul isa work of very high excellence, and has already 
passed into the rank of a theological classic. Elaborate and painstaking 
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scholarship, close, vigorous, healthy thought, and “a manly style fitted to manly 
ears” are, it seems to us, no more praise than may be accorded to it with the 
clearest justice : there are probably not a few who will regard such an ascrip- 
tion as rather stinted and niggardly than otherwise. But of this book we shall 
have to speak in a more proportionable strain on another occasion, and so 
must whistle it off for the present. Mr. Conybeare has also distinguished him- 
self not a little in other veins of authorship. Several articles from bis hand 
originally published in the Edinburgh Review, particularly one on the Parties 
in the Church, pointed him out as a man of vast cleverness, but held out little 
or no pledge of success in the walks of fiction. He has here burst upon us in 
the form of a religious novel, with plot, characters, incidents, descriptions, and 
catastrophe, or at least the endeavour and semblance of them, such as are 
commonly found in the timber and architecture of modern novels. If the work 
do not add to his reputation, neither, on the other hand, will it be likely to lose 
him any thing in that particular. 

The story meddles, throughout, with the ordinary and familiar currents and 
aspects of contemporary English life. The workmanship is compact and wiry in 
its texture, clear, honest, and hearty in its tone ; is characterized, in the main, 
by solid sense, good taste, and entire freedom from cant of all kinds, High- 
Church and Low-Church, Tractarian and Recordite, sentimental and rational- 
istic ; while it shows up with unsparing and remorseless verisimilitude, not 
unmixed, perhaps, with something of justifiable caricature, the silly, addle- 
headed vanities and affectations of those hollow and bloated pietists whose way 
of perfection lies in throwing controversial mud and venting theologic gall ; 
and whose law of charity knows no issue but in striving to magnify the grace 
of Gop in their souls by the interchanging and reverberating spite of rival fana- 
ticisms. On the whole, the book is eminently readable ;—how indeed could it 
be other, coming from such a source ?—and it leaves on the mind a deep and 
wholesome impression, wherein the charities of a sobered and chastened human- 
heartedness are duly mingled. 

The hero’s name is Charles Bampton. The tale runs from his first school- 
boy experiences till his death in early manhood. His character is something 
of the sapling order, rather too slender and too limber for the back-bone of such 
a structure. His ante-school-boy years have been passed with his widowed 
mother, a woman of tender and affectionate enough dispositions, but without 
any firmness or dignity of principle ; wayward and unwise alike where she is 
fond and where she is frigid in her motherhood; easily led captive and spoiled, 
new on this side, now on that, by the canting and crotchety pietisms that beset 
her path. Two sisters, one too soft-headed to be of any interest in the story save 
as a foil to brighter natures, the other too sickly in the spine, and too quick 
and sharp of mental eye, to be or to make happy in this world of stolid virtues 
and acute knaveries; and an uncle to whom the hero has been left in ward, 
Henry Bampton by name, a reputable and thriving barrister, shrewd, sensible, 
and in the main right-hearted, though rather stern and wilful in his ruling, and 
something touched with the worser contacts of his profession ;—Such are the 
principal figures in this part of the grouping. 
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When on the eve of budding out into his teens, Charles is sent off a long dis- 
tance to Lyngford-school, the head-master of which is one Rev. Mr. Pringle, 
who has recommended himself to the mother’s confidence by publishing two or 
three wooden pamphlets against Tractarianism, and some spongy sermons on 
prophecy. Here he falls under the persecuting discipline of some young ruffians, 
the ringleader of the gang being one Armstrong, a piece of brutal but cunning 
savagery, who manages to have the punishment of his own crimes light on the 
head of his innocent victim. Hunted past endurance, he runs away from the 
school, but first takes such precautions as generate the belief of his having 
drowned himself. After wandering through many days of intense suffering in 
body and mind, he arrives within reach of his mother’s hand, but not till a malig- 
nant fever has rooted itself fast in his system. For a long time he trembles between 
life and death; stands it through; comes off with constitution radically 
impaired. Orders are now taken for him to prosecute his studies at home, 
and one Gottlieb Schrecklich, a German exile, licentiate in theology, and red- 
republican atheist, is engaged as his private tutor. Room for extracts we have 
little, but must make space for a clever description of this being : 

Schrecklich was a sound scholar, and knew thoroughly all which he pretend- 
ed to know. In this he was like other Germans, and very superior to many 
Englishmen ; for smattering pretenders to knowledge are rare in Germany. 
The Teutonic mind seems determined to master the subject which it attacks 
with an honest and laborious perseverance almost unknown in England. It is 
strange that a people so helpless in all matters of practical life, and so easily 
bewildered in the misty labyrinth of metaphysics, should yet, by the dogged 
determination of their intellectual will, conquer difficulties that no other 
nation can overcome, and be the teacher of accurate knowledge to the world. 
One reason of this, no doubt, is to be found in the fact that the German Jiterati 


almost entirely abstain from society, and from all indulgence in the amenities 
of life. 


“ How is it,’ said some one to the great English critic Elmsley, “ how isit 
that the Germans are so much better scholars than we are?’ 

*‘ Because they never go out to tea,” was the philologist’s reply. 

He might have added that they never go out to ride, and that they also save 
much time daily by letting their beards grow long, and cutting their ablutions 
short. In all these points Schrecklich was a typical specimen of his race and 
order—awkward and uncouth in manner, shabby in dress, dirty in face and 
hands, with chin and throat buried in a mane of rusty red ; but acute in under- 
standing, thoroughly conversant with classical philology, profoundly learned 
in the oriental languages, and not without a tincture of some of the natural 


sciences. 

Under this cold-blooded tutorage Charles makes rapid gains of thought and 
knowledge ; nor are the religious plantings of his childhood frozen out of his 
mind ; but, though meeting with brains enough in the German, he finds no heart 
to beat time with his but that of his sister Clara, already mentioned as the victim 
of a spinal disease and an overforward mental activity. The effect of her malady 
has been but to sharpen both her intellect and her temper; she is precocious 
in learning and accomplishment ; music waits upon her touch, poetry finds her a 
greedy listener: but her sufferings bring no softening discipline ; indulgence 
has made her wayward and headstrong. Charles and Clara read together, 
walk together, talk together ; in field and at fireside the cords of their friend 
ship are twisted stronger and closer from day,to day ; till the tutor goes to 
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making love to another sister, Lucy, which brings on an explosion, and breaks 
up the whole arrangement ; whereupon Charles presently graduates up into a 
full-blown Etonian. 

Meanwhile, the mother grows jealous of Clara’s place in her brother's 
affections ; and, as Charles and his sister have sworn an eternal friendship, 
which, in their separation, is to be fed by frequent interchange of letters, she 
holds a sharp espionage over their correspondence: Clara finds out a way of 
eluding her scrutiny for a while ; is detected, put to a harsh course of maternal 
infliction, and at last finds refuge with a maiden aunt, who had been a mother 
to her through her years of sickly childhood. ‘While these things are in pro- 
gress, the soft-headed sister, Emily, is married off to a Mr. Smeythe, a coarse, 
vulgar limb of the cottonocracy of a neighbouring town ; and Lucy sickens and 
dies; which latter event brings out in full, what a bundle of affectation and 
unreality the mother is ; how full of factitious and flighty impulses ; incapable 
of loving any thing but as it flatters her selfish vanity ; an animated vacuum, 
that quickly draws to or flies from the proper objects of affection, from its 
native lightness. 

The flight of Charles from Lyngford brings on a disclosure of Armstrong’s 
machinations. He is forthwith expelled the school, underhands himself to a 
commission in the army, and takes a turn of life in Barracks; where, being a 
sort of diluted Iago, he cherishes his mental virulence with dark intrigues and 
the poisonous exhilarations of atheistic speculation. His chief officer, Colonel 
Sackbut, is found to be living in illicit commerce with Julia Smith, the cast 
victim of a lordly seducer, and covering the fault under a pretext of wedlock. 
Armstrong intrigues her away from him, purposing to entrap her with a sham 
marriage ; but she proves too much for his cunning, and entraps him into a 
real one. A duel with Sackbut follows, from which he comes off with a shocking 
mutilation of face; he is disgraced, stripped of his military dressings, cast off 
by his father ; betakes himself to a maternal uncle named Archer, who has a 
small estate and no child, and who is easily cajoled into giving him his name,and 
adopting him as his heir. This done, he takes ship with his bride for America, 
as Mr. Archer, designing to serve in the Mexican war ; lands in New Orleans, 
finds the war ended, falls in with some Mormon prophets, adopts their doctrines 
as an apt cloak to play the villain in, goes with them to Utah, is received into 
their hierarchy, wheedles his wife into a marriage with one of their polygamist 
apostles ; having heard, meanwhile, of his uncle’s death, he now hastens back 
to England, gets possession of the estate,and .enters himself a student of St. 
Chad’s in Oxford University. 

What with the changes of time in developing the bad boy into the worse 
man, and what with the disguise of his name, his maimed face, and huge crop 
of whiskers, Archer was now safe from recognition even by those who had 
most cause to remember him. He was already famous among the second-year 
men, when Charles Bampton became an Oxonian freshman ; he knew Charles, 
but knew that Charles would not know him ; he seeks his acquaintance, worms 
himself into his confidence, and transfers his machinations from the person to 
the principles of his victim. Here we have one potent agency of perversion at 
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work, This is seconded by hardly less potent auxiliars in the follies and fan. 
tasticalities of Evangelical and Tractarian excess. What with the pulpit 
slang-whang and reeking steam-baths of the one, and the chancel affectations 
and martinettings of the other, the hero finds nothing but disgust on the side of 
Christianity ; while the rainbows of a free-thinking philosophy are seducing him 
to the side of atheism. 

Through the friendship of Charles, Archer steals into an intimacy with Clara, 
who has now outgrown her disease. She is a bright, spicy, attractive woman, 
with intellect enough to take the full force of his speculative fascinations, but 
without the stronger and far wiser instincts of a living faith to outwrestle 
them. He falls in love with her, or rather with her possibilities, woos her, 
wins from her a more-than-spoken “ yes” to his suit, all before her brother 
has any suspicion of what is going on. A lurking but suppressed aversion 
has all along chilled his intercourse with Archer. This vegetates into gloomy 
misgivings, as a reluctant assent to the marriage is wrung from him. He is 
haunted with a dark presentiment that Clara can never share his bosom as a 
friend, and Archer’s as a wife; for it is remarkable, that however men may 
invite the companionship of atheists, none wish to give them their daughters or 
sisters in wedlock. 

The marriage takes place, and the wife’s heart is freighted with a mother’s 
hope, when Julia, having escaped from the Mormon seraglio, and found her 
way back to England, refippears on the scene. She traces out her wronger 
by such marks as Providence often sets in the footsteps of crime. The result 
is, Archer is tried for perjury and bigamy, convicted, and sentenced to trans- 
portation. Broken-hearted and crazed with anguish and despair, Clara, ere 
yet her mother’s hope has blossomed, does the deed of suicide. 

The consumption, which has long had its clutches upon Charles, now hastens 
its work rapidly on. Remorse and penitence too, the unquenched sparks of 
early religious instruction, are kindled into something more than sparks. Life 
has no further relish for him, save as he may live to repent and amend. That 
he may have time for this, he goes to Madeira. A clergyman of the Church, 
smitten by the same disease, goes thither along with him ; not like him, that 
he may live to become good, but that he may, if possible, gain a brief respite 
to do good to others. Far other is this man than the mockeries of religion 
whom Charles had known in former years, and taken as the rule, while they 
were but the exceptions of their order; and, through the more-than-heroic 
piety and charity of this friend and his wife, he learns to weigh the reason of 
the atheist’s creed. After a season he returns to England, leaving his com- 
panions in that unfeared sleep, which many of us have so much cause to 
fear ; and finds that his old Church-home is rich in just such living arguments, 
ifa man have but the wisdom of heart to distinguish and prefer them. The 
patient sorrows of one who, long a prodigal of insane revelry, has at last 
come to himself, are henceforth his chosen solace ; to right those whom his past 
evils have wronged, so far as human help can right them, is the first task that 
interests his hand. The course of perversion has been run, and some have been 
perverted beyond recovery, unless there be stores of mercy unrevealed to us ; 
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but the hero does not die till he isin a condition to welcome death as a friend. 

This outline may answer, that the story has matter for divers very solemn 
and impressive lessons. In truth, some parts are deeply moving. And there 
is a fair measure of diversion scattered through the tale, that the sericus parts 
may have their proper effect. For a book that is all tears will scarce draw 
tears. Considerable faults the work certainly has—faults both in what is 
done and in what is left undone. The suicide of Clara is, we cannot but think» 
a very sad blemish, there being no adequate justification for it in her charac- 
ter, her antecedents, or her surroundings. It is simply shocking and unneces- 
sary ; a distortion, not an expression of character. To be sure, an author has 
aright to make his characters what he pleases to have them; but he has no 
right to make them act out of character, or to set them at odds with them- 
selves, so that they shall fall to pieces by their own incoherence. The long 
matter, too, about the Mormons, with the trip to Salt Lake, seems quite too 
episodical for the place. It is true, the episode helps to bring out the snaky 
intricacies of Archer ; but these might have been disclosed well enough without 
any such roundabout process. 

Of dramatic power the author has very little. The rare art of conceiving 
and working out characters, so that they shall seem to move from their indi- 
vidual life, is beyond his reach. Instead of being left to characterize themselves 
by their own words and acts, his persons are described from without; often 
powerfully and effectively described, we grant; yet not in such sort but that 
it is rather he than they that seems responsible for what comes from them. 
Neither has he any great quickness or fertility of invention, for evolving and 
bodying forth the traits of character which he conceives. It is from the gath- 
erings of study, not from the living germs of imagination, that his plots and 
persons are constructed. His proper home is in narrative and description, and 
in this home he carries great power. : 

We have been hoping, for some time, that the race of religious novels would 
run itself out, as it probably will do whenever its working energies have got 
exhausted. We suppose the resources of fiction must be used for religion, as 
they are sure to be used against it. But this does not help the inherent vicious- 
ness of the thing. “ A fiction contrived to support an opinion is a vicious 
composition. Even a fiction contrived to enforce a maxim of conduct is not 
of the highest class.” So writes Sir James Mackintosh ; and so we had set- 
tled in our literary creed long before we knew what Sir James thought on the 


subject. A fiction devised for inculcating any part, or even the whole, of 
Christianity makes no exception to the rule. The proper business of such 
composition is, to imitate nature,—to imitate her truly, though with ideal 
heightenings. He who works wisely in such imitation, with a single view to 
give general and permanent pleasure, will be far more instructive, than one who 
sets out to moralize or indoctrinate through the forms of art. Because the 
former, if the faculty be in him, will speak from and to the whole of nature ; 
so that the instruction will come as hers, and not as his. Nature never speaks 
but to teach, yet we hear no didacticism from her lips. And who ever goes 
to Shakespeare's plays or Scott's novels to find any particular virtues or opin- 
ions inculeated ? It is on grounds of art, and not on moral grounds, save as 
thelatter are involved in tl.e former, that we object to religious fiction. 
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OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


“ Left-hand drawer! why left hand?” Because, reader, our right-hand 
drawer is supposed to empty itself every month into the pages that precede this 
heading. In our left hand-drawer, which, you know, is nearest the heart, we are 
presumed to keep certain divers and sundries stowed away, and waiting to be 
called up. Letters, too, and communications are expected, (some have come 
already,) which we shall wish to comment upon and make extracts from: oc- 
casionally we shall wish to transact a little social chat with the writers of such. 
Moreover, we shall sometimes naturally be moved to perpetrate a little non- 
sense, and, may be, gossip of our own; though we pledge that our gossip shall 
refrain from every thing like scandal and personality, else we will chop its head 
right off. Nor is it unlikely that we may now and then feel like putting off 
for a few moments the case of editorial impersonality, and meeting our readers 
face to face for “ the talk man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk of 
the mind’s business.” All these things, and various others, will be regarded 
as permissible contents of our left-hand drawer. Now for an instance. 

“ An aged Layman” has abundant claims to our respect, simply in that he 
is aged. Besides, the manner in which he writes is enough to engage our 
respect, even if he were not one of those in whose behalf the precept will 
apply, “ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face of the 
old man.” ‘These things premised, we will make for the point, merely inform- 
ing the reader that the correspondent in question takes some exceptions to our 
article on Polygamy. We cannot think that the writer brings to the argu- 
ment of our article quite so much candour and fairness as the article carries to 
the subject in discussion. The point on which his exceptions chiefly turn is 
stated thus: “ Right and wrong, I apprehend, must be essentially the same in 
their nature, respectively, throughout all time. The Christian dispensation 
has undoubtediy enlightened the minds, and improved the moral sense of 
our race, beyond all former teachings; but it is difficult to conceive of an 
obvious and heinous wrong—even prior to that blessed event—being either 
‘innocent,’ or regarded as such by a favoured people.” But is not this assum- 
ing the very point in question? ‘The writer, it seems to us, begins by reject- 
ing or ignoring the distinction whereon the argument of our article proceeds ; 
which is, that some things are right eternally and universally, others but tem- 
porarily and locally. We cannot but regard that distinction as sound and 
just. Our correspondent, we presume, holds it naturally wrong to slaughter 
captives, men, women, and children, taken in war. Does he thence infer that 
it cannot be right to do such slaughter in obedience to a positive command 
from the Author of nature? If Gop, by His command, can make certain 
things to be right, that is, “ innocent,” which were otherwise wrong, we see 
not but that His simple permission may do the same. As to the fact of 
such permission in the case supposed, it is here that our correspondent 
appears something short of fairness and candour. Large as are his claims to 
respect, we must beg him to be assured that in the long run nothing can be 
gained by straining and forcing Scripture into our theories and opinions. In 
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questions of right, the Bible must stand by its plain natural sense, or else not 
at all. As to the practical bearing of the argument, we can see no difference 
between the ground of our article and that of our correspondent. To slaugh- 
ter captives taken in war, is just as wrong now as it would be if Gop had 
never enjoined it in a particular case. The practice of polygamy can no more 
be justified now, than it could be if Gop had never made it “innocent” in 
particular cases by permitting it. As to the rest, it was merely as a matter 
of fair Biblical interpretation that our article took the ground it did on this 
point, and not as a question of present right or wrong. It aimed to refute, 
and, we think, not without success, certain arguments that have been urged 
from Scripture in justification of polygamy now. Will our correspondent 
point us to any more satisfactory refutation of those arguments ? 

Tue Frienp who writes to us from the West is not so Jong a distance from 
us but that his worth can be duly appreciated. We thank him heartily for 
his spirited note: the whole of it is good for us; part of it will be good for 
our readers also. “Please endeavour,” says he, “to awaken among Church- 
people a little faith in truth, however ‘ unsafe’ its utterance may seem; and a 
distrust of all pious lying, though it look never so expedient.” Sound advice, 
that : readers, one and all, ponder it, and act uponit. As to the rest of the note 
aforesaid, we had remembered it before the note came, and shall remember 
it still better now. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tae Cuvrcu Monruty will make it something of a speciality to look after 
the various charitable institutions of the Church throughout her American 
borders. Of course we cannot note the thousand passing, local minutes of 
Church news; but this branch of service has more of the character of perma- 
nence, and so may be rendered more fertile of general interest and utility. 
We therefore invite brief, pointed, summary statements of the means, doings, 
and prespects of such institutions, from all who care to extend a knowledge of 
them, to the end of promoting their interest, and of provoking others to simi- 
lar good works. All such statements ought evidently to come well authenti- 
cated, else we shall not be justified in using them. 

The current month yields but little matter, such as falls within our plan, in 
the way of news. The most considerable item, perhaps, is the report of mis- 
sionary contributions. The Spirit of Missions for January, 1857, shows a 
gain of $5,451 by the Foreign Committee, between October 1 and December 
25,1856. Also, by the Domestic Committee, from October 1 to December 
20,a gain of $9,243; besides the sum of $3,378, contributed through the 
Episcopal Missionary Association for the West, in Philadelphia; making a 
total of $12,621 ; though it should be remarked, that of the latter item only 
$901 were contributed within the time specified above, the rest being a bal- 
ance on hand from previous contributions. Now that snow is plenty, let the 
ball keep rolling. 

In addition to the above, the church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
has since made an Epiphany offering of $3,357; also, on Sunday, Dee. 18, 
which was the stormiest day of the season, the church of the Ascension, New 
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York, made an offering of $5,100, to be divided equally between the Foreign 
and Domestic Committees, except so much of it as may have been assigned to 
the one or the other by the donors.. Noble doing, this. Here is something 
nobler still: On Christmas Day, John Knickerbacker Esq., of Waterford, 
enclosed to the Provisional Bishop a cheque for $2,500, to be appropriated to 
missions at the Bishop’s discretion. 


Consecrations. Third Tuesday in Advent, by Bishop Kemper, the church 
of Gethsemane, in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The building and furniture cost 
$3,500; all raised in the parish, except $250.—Dec. 13, St. Peter’s church, 
Manton, Rhode Island ; also, Dec. 14, St. Andrew’s church, Providence. 


Orpinations. The fourth Sunday in Advent, in St. James’ church, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, Messrs. Silas Davenport, J. B. Stricker, and Israel 
Harden, to the Deaconate—The Sunday after Christmas, in Trinity church, 
Dorchester, Maryland, James L. Bryan, M.D., to the Deaconate, and the Rev. 
Archibald F. Gould to the Priesthood. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


The Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, of the Broad-Church school, but a man of 
marked ability and accomplishment, has been appointed by Palmerston to 
succeed the late Dr. Hussey as Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. 

The new Bishop of London held his first ordination in the cathedral, on 
Ember Sunday, Mr. Stanley presenting the candidates. 

The case of Westerton and Liddell having been carried, by appeal, up to 
the Court of Arches, Sir John Dodson, Dean of the Court, has reaffirmed in 
all points the judgment of the Court below. Mr. Liddell has appealed to the 
Judicia! Committee of the Privy Council. 

The appeal of Archdeacon Denison was not to the Queen in Council, as we 
blunderingly stated, last month, but to the Primate in his Court of Arches. 
The judgment appealed from was that of the Primate acting as Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. So that the appeal was from the Primate in a diocesan 
court to the Primate in his Archiepiscopal Court. The character and effects 
of the judgment are stated by Dr. Evans, our editorial patriarch, in The Mon- 
itor, as foliows : 


The decision is not the act of the Church of England atall. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, although a consecrated Bishop, acted only as the agent of the 
civil government. Upon Church principles he could have no authority in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, while it had a Bishop, except it were given him by 
a council, He did exercise such authority by virtue of several acts of Parlia- 
ment ; to which the Church had never assented. Such acts of Parliament 
could only constitute a civil tribunal ; although it was by an abuse of language 
called Ecclesiastical. In fact, the court did not claim any real Ecclesiastical 
authority. The only sentence it pronounced, was one of deprivation. It did 
not degrade or attempt to degrade, Archdeacon Denison, it only deprived him 
of his benefices, leaving his orders and mission. If the sentence is carried out, 
he will no longer be Archdeacon of Taunton or Vicar of East Brent ; but he 
will still be a priest of the Church of England, and may perform all the fune- 
tions of one in any parish, the rector of which may choose to invite him so to 
do. Nay, he may be promoted to any benefice in England, not excepting those 
of which he has been deprived, and the sentence will not be even a legal bar to 
his institution. The sentence operates only on what has been, in theory, 
received from the State, that is, the temporalities, leaving his spiritual condition 
exactly what it was. 





